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PENNSYLVANIA AND THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


BY CHARLES J. STILLE. 


It is well known that when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was adopted, there was a large party in Pennsylvania, 
led by some of its most distinguished public men, who 
thought the time decided upon for that purpose premature. 
It is worth while to consider the reasons which led them to 
this conclusion. Ever since the close of the Revolutionary 
War the independence of the country has always been 
looked upon as so unmixed a blessing that we are sometimes 
at a loss to understand how men who gained so high a repu- 
tation for statesman-like ability should have fallen into the 
error of thinking that it was their duty in July, 1776, to 
oppose an act of separation from the mother-country. 

On the 4th of November, 1775, the Assembly of Penn- 


sylvania chose as its Delegates to the Continental Congress-obw 
John Dickinson, Robert Morris, Benjamin Franklin, Charles Ze. A 


Humphreys, Edward Biddle, Thomas Willing, Andrew M2, 7347 


Allen, and James Wilson, the very flower of the moneyed 
and intellectual aristocracy of the Province. 
VoL, x111.—25 (385) 
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On the 9th of November, 1775, the Assembly gave these 
Delegates instructions in regard to the policy they were 
to pursue in Congress as representatives of Pennsylvania. 
They were told, ‘‘ You should use your utmost endeavors to 
agree upon and recommend the adoption of such measures 
as you shall judge to afford the best prospect of obtaining 
the redress of American grievances, and utterly reject any 
proposition (should such be made) that may cause or lead to 
a separation from the mother-country, or a change in the 
form of this government” (that is, the charter government 
of the Province). 

From November, 1775, to June, 1776, a large and con- 
stantly-increasing party grew up which advocated a policy 
directly the reverse of that laid down in these instructiens. 
This party, calling itself Whig, insisted not merely upon a 
speedy declaration of independence, but also upon a sub- 
version of the charter government of the Province and a 
substitution for it of one of a more popular form, to be 
framed by a Convention to be chosen by the people. Thus 
early was the question of national independence presented 
to the people of Pennsylvania inseparably linked with the 
proposition to abandon their own long-tried home govern- 
ment, under which the Province had for a century grown 
and prospered, and adopt a new and untried scheme. 

On the 10th of May, 1776, Congress resolved “ that it be 
recommended to’ the different Colonies where no govern- 
ment sufficient to ‘ the exigencies of their affairs’ has been 
established, to adopt such a government as would answer 
the purpose.” 

The Whig party in Pennsylvania insisted that the gov- 
ernment under Penn’s charter was not suited to “the 
exigencies of their affairs,” and should be abolished in 
order that a popular Convention might frame a new one. 
The majority of the Assembly denied both propositions. 

On the 8th of June, 1776, the Assembly, after much 
heated discussion out of doors and several days’ debate 
within, rescinded the instructions to the Delegates adopted 
on the 9th of November, 1775, and authorized them by new 
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instructions to concur with the other Delegates in Congress 
in forming contracts with “the united Colonies, concluding 
treaties with foreign kingdoms, and such measures as they 
shall judge necessary for promoting the liberty, etc., of the 
people of this Province, reserving to said people the sole and 
exclusive right of regulating the internal government of the same.” 

The new instructions were generally approved, and laid 
aside in order to be transcribed for their final passage on 
the 14th of June. When that day arrived, it appeared that 
there was not a quorum of members, the rules requiring 
that two-thirds of the whole number should be present for 
the transaction of business. The Whigs in the Assembly, 
by a secret understanding, had withdrawn, and never again 
took their seats in that body, either because they regarded 
the Assembly as without any legal power since the vote 
of Congress of May 10-15, 1776, or because the Assembly 
had by the new instructions protested against any attempt 
to change the home government, or because the Whigs 
felt, that, if by their withdrawal they could for a short time 
paralyze the action of the Assembly, the progress of the 
Revolution would do the rest. At any rate, thus fell the 
Provincial Assembly, keeping up its shadowy existence 
until the close of August, 1776, by constant adjournments, 
a quorum for business being at no time present. Its fall 
raises many interesting questions,—among others, where 
and in whom was vested the legal authority when the assent 
of Pennsylvania was supposed to have been given to the 
Declaration of Independence on the 4th of July, 1776. 

It seems as if the time had come when we should make 
an effort to understand these curious transactions by which 
Pennsylvania became a State, and especially that we should 
examine the relation to these events borne by the ablest 
body of men ever sent by Pennsylvania to represent her in 
a legislative body. 


1The Delegates from Pennsylvania who signed the Declaration of 
Independence of July 4, 1776, were chosen by a Convention which was 
called to frame a new State Constitution, on the 20th of July, 1776, and 
not by the legal Assembly. 
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Weare confronted at the outset with a difficulty which has 
embarrassed every Pennsylvanian historian of these times, 
—a scarcity of material for their illustration. This is caused 
mainly by the negligence or carelessness of the descendants 
of those who were prominent actors in the early part of the 
Revolution. It is not easy to overestimate the loss of repu- 
tation which Pennsylvania has suffered and still suffers from 
this cause. Long ago Mr. William B. Reed complained 
that family records were not accessible to the historian, and 
in his preface to the “ Life of President Reed” he draws 
attention to the singular indifference which has been mani- 
fested (probably from this cause) by Pennsylvanian writers in 
preserving the memory of those men of their own State who 
were prominent, either as soldiers or statesmen, during the 
American Revolution. Whether this is due to the fact that 
most of these men embraced that side during the war which 
became unpopular because it was unsuccessful, or whether 
it is regarded as an ungracious task to explain how many 
good reasons may have existed at the time which justified 
patriotic men in doubting whether the Declaration of In- 
dependence was opportune, certain it is that our own leaders 
in those days, men like Wilson and Dickinson and Morris, 
who were among the earliest and most powerful of the ad- 
vocates of resistance to the pretensions of the ministry, have 
had scant justice done them. They are almost forgotten, 
and their services unheeded, as every one feels when the 
story of the Revolution is told in our day. They have, in- 
deed, as many think, been relegated to unmerited obscurity 
“ quia carent vate sacro.” 

The lives and services of men in other States who were 
prominent at this time have been commemorated with a 
fulness and minuteness of detail which gives the very natural 
but very erroneous impression that the War of the Revo- 
lution was fought wholly by them, and that victory was at 
last achieved solely by their wisdom and valor. While the 
work of every prominent man during the Revolutionary 
War, and of many claiming, without much reason, to have 
been prominent therein who came from New England or 
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Virginia has been most abundantly worked up and illus- 
trated by their diaries or by their correspondence, which 
has been carefully preserved, we have been reduced in Penn- 
sylvania to the humble position of mere purveyors of ma- 
terial to writers who have used it to build up the fame of 
those not of our own household. We have no widely-known 
and elaborate biography of any of our Revolutionary heroes, 
save that of President Reed. In Graydon’s Memoirs and 
Christopher Marshall’s Diary we certainly find the most 
authentic material for reconstructing the social life in this 
city during the Revolution; but to weave this material into 
an account of the personal doings and opinions of those 
whom we know in a vague sort of way to have been most 
active in doing the work without which the Declaration of 
Independence would have proved a mere mockery, is a 
task which has hardly yet been undertaken, much less 
accomplished. 

It is not flattering to our pride, to say the least, to find in 
the biographies of those men of the Revolution who were 
not Pennsylvanians striking testimony of the commanding 
influence that was wielded during the struggle by our own 
men, and to observe how this testimony is used to form a 
sort of background to set off the work of others. We find, 
indeed, in all the contemporary accounts unquestioned 
evidence that John Dickinson held in his bands the desti- 
nies of this country between the date of the Stamp Act and 
that of the Declaration of Independence, that James Wilson 
was universally recognized as the profoundest lawyer not 
only in the Continental Congress, but also in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, that 
the modest title of the financier of the Revolution is one 
which feebly describes the inestimable services of Robert 
Morris; but as to who these men were, how they happened 
to do such great service, what was their origin, education, and 
general environment and characteristics, we know almost 
nothing. We discover, no doubt, that whatever else they 
did in the Revolution they committed the cardinal and irre- 
missible sin of thinking that the proper time for dissolving 
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our connection with England had not come in July, 1776, 
and that, having been mistaken in this opinion, they have 
been rightly excluded from the Valhalla reserved for our 
Revolutionary heroes. The approval of the Declaration of 
Independence nowadays is the sole test of patriotism, and 
very little heed is given to the earnestness of their opinions 
or the energy of their conduct during the war, either before 
or after that event. 

It is certainly not to be wondered at that the descendants 
of those who laid the foundation of the most powerful gov- 
ernment of a popular form in modern times, under every 
possible discouragement, should claim for their ancestors 
the very highest—perhaps the exclusive—honor. They are 
doubtless entitled to the profoundest gratitude of those who 
now enjoy the fruit of their labors. Still, we have hardly 
adopted that opinion of antiquity which looked upon the 
denial that one’s own city was founded by the gods as a 
form of gross impiety, and it may not be out of place to 
recall occasionally the aid which the “Signers” derived, 
in their work of building up the nation, from unconscious 
helpers. 

There is a curious popular tendency observable in the 
history of all revolutions by which the sympathy of the 
victorious party is more freely manifested towards those 
who have been its enemies than towards those friends and 
neighbors who have been moderate or lukewarm in its 
support. We read, for instance, with the deepest interest 
Mr. Sabine’s account of the misfortunes of the loyalists of 
the American Revolution. To many it is indeed the 
saddest tale of suffering with which they are acquainted. 
When they read how the wild regions of Nova Scotia, of 
New Brunswick, and of Upper Canada were settled by 
people whose ancestors had been among the earliest and 
most enlightened of those who first came to these shores, 
and who themselves had been the chief instruments in 
building up the civilization of the Colonies, that these men 
who had been the leaders here were driven forth into the 
wilderness for no other reason than that they were loyal 
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to the king and to the established order,—when they read, 
I say, of the prolonged sufferings and miseries of these 
unhappy people, they forget their disloyalty in the sturdy 
devotion which they exhibited to principle, and they are 
inclined to regard the sufferings they endured as an expia- 
tion even of the wrongs of the partisan warfare in which so 
many of them engaged. So it has been elsewhere. Take 
the Jacobites for instance, those especially who were engaged 
in open warfare against the kings of the house of Hanover: 
they are far more attractive and interest us much more than 
men like Harley and Bolingbroke, who had sworn allegiance 
to Queen Anne and who used their position to undermine 
her throne. So posterity, without much regard to party 
feelings, looks with admiration and sympathy upon the 
sufferings and the exploits of the peasants of La Vendée in 
defence of what they claimed to be their religion and their 
country, while the Girondists, to whose counsel and acts 
much of the success of that world-movement, the French 
Revolution, was due, are regarded chiefly as a party whose 
leaders perished by the guillotine, and their special services 
to the Revolution are either ignored or forgotten. Such has 
always been the course of history. The man who does not 
side with the most violent in a revolutionary crisis is not 
only not a patriot in popular estimation; he is extremely 
fortunate if he is not pointed at as a traitor. To the ex- 
cited imagination of the leaders at such times there is no 
via media. An open enemy is less feared and more re- 
spected than a lukewarm friend. Hence “ moderates” at 
such a crisis are never treated fairly, and their reputation 
clings to them in history. 

All kinds of motives, usually without reason, are ascribed 
to such people in order to explain their indifference. They 
are assumed to have been wanting in patriotism, and at 
times to have shown a spirit of cowardly submission. Thus 
it would appear from many accounts of the time that there 
were certain classes of the people in Pennsylvania during the 
Revolution who were bound to the English connection by 
ties which were not felt by people in other parts of the 
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country. It is supposed, for instance, that there was some- 
thing in the religion of the Quakers which forbade them 
to love their country as other people did, or to seek a 
change of government and of rulers when oppression be- 
came intolerable. The kindest view of their conduct is 
supposed to be that which excuses their submission to 
tyranny on the ground that they were passive non-resist- 
ants on principle. It need not be said how the whole 
history of the Quakers is a protest against the use of ar- 
bitrary power, always resisted in their own way. So it is 
said that the friends of the Proprietary government, from 
their love of office and of power, withstood the popular 
claims. Any pretext, however false or unreasonable, is 
seized upon to explain why Pennsylvania statesmen, friends 
as well as enemies to the charter government, did not bow 
submissively to the revolutionary notions of the New Eng- 
land leaders. The obvious fact seems to be forgotten, or 
lost sight of, that John Penn, the Governor, was up to a 
certain point in sympathy with the rebels, and that Penn- 
sylvania, having controlled and directed the opposition to 
the measures of the ministry throughout the country from 
the passage of the Stamp Act in 1765, did not think it 
prudent or wise to abandon in 1776 the traditional and 
English course she had pursued in seeking for the redress 
of grievances. 

Again, an impression is conveyed in books claiming to be 
histories of the time that Pennsylvania was dragged reluc- 
tantly into the war, and did not support it earnestly because 
her statesmen had not approved the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and it has sometimes been hinted that she was 
disloyal or disaffected to the American cause when the 
British army was within her borders. The latter charge is 
made principally on the authority of Mr. Galloway, who ac- 
companied as a refugee Sir William Howe on his march 
from the head of Elk to Philadelphia in 1777. This gentle- 
man stated to a committee of the House of Commons that 
the people along the line of march appeared generally 
loyal to the crown and furnished the army with provisions 
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without difficulty.’ “But how happens it, Mr. Galloway,” 
said one of the members of the committee, “if such were 
the case, that you got no recruits or volunteers for your 
corps during the eight months which the British army 
occupied Philadelphia?” The only answer that he could 
give to such a question was that the inducements held out 
by Sir William Howe to encourage enlistments were not 
powerful enough. And yet it is perfectly true that the 
farmers in the neighborhood of the city preferred to sell 
their produce for hard money to the British, rather than to 
the Americans for worthless paper. Such has always been 
about the measure of the virtue of non-combatants under 
similar circumstances. 

But the test of the approval of the Declaration is applied 
in all cases by the New England writers to the acts of our 
public men in order to ascertain their patriotism. For this 
purpose it is amusing to trace from year to year the ac- 
count Mr. Bancroft gives of John Dickinson. He is a 
patriot when he agrees with Otis and the two Adamses, but 
something very much the reverse when their revolutionary 
violence has forced him to separate himself from them. Mr. 
Bancroft first speaks of him as the “illustrious farmer” 
(the author of the “ Farmer’s Letters’’), and then as “ want- 
ing in vigor of will,” and further on as “ timid, deficient in 
energy,” “apathetic, of a tame spirit,” etc., and lastly, and 
chiefly, as “ differing from John Adams,” who, with charac- 
teristic ill-breeding and bad temper, spoke of him as a © 
“piddling genius.” Yet this is the man, we may say in 
passing, who had for years consolidated the strength of the 
whole country on legal grounds against the measures of the 
ministry, who, although he refused to sign the Declaration 
in July, yet alone of all the members of the Continental 
Congress is found in arms in August of the same year at 
the head of his regiment of associators at Amboy, ready 
to repel an expected attack of the British army who had 

1 It is well known that provisions of all kinds were sold at famine 


prices in the markets of Philadelphia while that city was occupied by 
the British. See “Elizabeth Drinker’s Journal.” 
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landed on Staten Island. One cannot help feeling that a 
few more such lukewarm friends would have been service- 
able to the American cause at that crisis.’ 

In short, it is very clear to any student of our Revolu- 
tionary history that we must seek for some other test of 
devotion to the American cause than a determination to 
support the principles or the conclusions of the Declaration 
of Independence prior to July, 1776. He who opposed it 
may have been as strong an opponent of ministerial tyranny 
as he who made loud professions in favor of independence. 
It would be quite as much in accordance with the truth of 
history to hold that the man who bore arms in the late 
rebellion with the hope of suppressing slavery was a more 
sincere lover of his country than he who fought by his side 
to maintain the national sovereignty. The safest conclu- 
sion to reach seems to be that in different parts of the 
country different men were seeking the same object, the 
redress of grievances, by different means. One party, princi- 
pally representing New England, and some ardent politicians 
in Virginia, thought that we should be in a better position 
to accomplish that object if we claimed to be an independent 
nation, while the leaders in Pennsylvania and the middle 
provinces generally doubted whether such a policy was the 
wiser. Those who decry the course pursued by Pennsyl- 
vania in regard to independence have forgotten the state- 
ment of John Adams himself, made many years after that 
event. ‘There was not a moment during the Revolution,” 
said he, “when I would not have given everything I pos- 
sessed for a restoration to the state of things before the con- 
test began, provided we could have had a sufficient security 
for its continuance.” And yet this is the man who abuses in 
his diary and letters every statesman in Pennsylvania who 
entertained similar opinions before the event, and who de- 
nounced men like Dickinson, Wilson, Robert Morris, Wil- 


1 Mr. Dickinson was appointed in 1778 a brigadier-general by the 
State of Delaware. This appointment he declined. He served as a 
private in Captain Lewis’s company of Delaware militia at the battle 
of Brandywine. 
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ling, Dr. Smith (the Provost), and a host of others (because 
they did not agree with him at the time), as “timid and 
spiritless creatures.” With Adams in his views concerning 
the war agreed Franklin and Jay, Jefferson and even 
Washington himself, all of whom regarded the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence as a choice of evils, but 
they knew too well what the Colonies owed to the services 
of those who then hesitated to take the irrevocable step of 
plunging the country into a revolution, to look upon them 
with suspicion and distrust. 

The great practical obstacle to declaring our independence 
of Great Britain in July, 1776, was the fear lest such a step 
would hopelessly divide the forces of those who were con- 
tending against ministerial tyranny. To secure success unity 
of opinion and of action was indispensable. 

In order to understand how apparently hopeless was the 
effort of those who sought to secure from the Colonies a 
unanimous declaration in favor not merely of proclaiming 
but also of maintaining independence, we have only to 
recall the utter want of harmony in political opinion which 
prevailed among the people throughout the country at the 
beginning of the Revolution. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that when resistance was first spoken of, up to at least 
the outbreak of the war, no sentiment could have been more 
abhorrent to the mass of the people than that which the 
Declaration afterwards embodied. Even a suggestion that 
the dissolution of our connection with the British Empire 
would in any event be desirable would have been looked 
upon as monstrous. Outside all mere political considerations 
there were feelings the force of which we can now under- 
stand but little, which were then universal and all-powerful. 
There was the sentiment of loyalty, for instance, to the 
king and the Constitution, a sentiment which, notwith- 
standing the shocks it had received in this country, was an 
ever-active principle and had grown stronger and stronger 
every year in the inherited ‘traits of the English character; 
there was besides that passionate love of country, inflamed 
just then by pride at the recent conquests of England on 
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both Continents; there was, in addition to all, that inde- 
finable but strong feeling of race which gloried in belonging 
to the foremost nation of modern times. All these things 
may seem insignificant as moulding the opinions of men, 
yet they have been among the most potent agencies as 
stimulants to heroic action in all ages, and with people of 
English blood especially. In difficult times Englishmen 
have never forgotten the days of their proud history, and 
they were not likely to do so in the days of Clive, of Wolfe, 
and the elder Pitt. It cannot be doubted that sentiments, 
the outgrowth of conditions such as these, were far more 
deep-seated among the Colonists previous to the outbreak 
than a spirit of rebellion. There were, of course, many 
enlightened men among the leaders who were not affected 
by such considerations, and who saw from the beginning 
war at a distance, and independence as the probable out- 
come. But with the mass of the people it was not so, and 
the task of those who foresaw the worst consisted princi- 
pally in convincing those who differed from them that no 
other result than a long and bloody war was possible, and in 
preparing them for the struggle. After the war began it 
was found, as is always the case, that the people thought 
and acted under the instruction they had received more 
rapidly than their old leaders had probably expected. 
Practically there were many reasons for a want of union 
when seeking the gift of liberty under a new form of govern- 
ment, such as was foreshadowed by the Declaration, besides 
those of sentiment and habit to which we have referred. 
There was a general conviction that there were grievances 
caused by the ministerial policy, but as to the best method 
of securing the redress of those grievances there was a wide 
difference of opinion. It may be safely said that at the out- 
set no one save a few wild theorists ever thought of inde- 
pendence as a remedy for the evils from which all agreed 
we were suffering. No one could then foresee the length 
/ to which the stupidity of the ministry would carry them, 
and independence was at last forced upon us by the insane 
stubbornness of the English ministry. As the House of 
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Representatives in Massachusetts wrote to Lord Rockingham 
in 1768, “So sensible are they of their happiness and safety 
in their union with and dependence upon the mother- 
country that they would by no means be inclined to accept 
an independency if offered to them.” The obstacles to 
anything like united and effective opposition to the minis- 
terial tyranny were so great and so apparent that we can- 
not wonder that the idea of any prolonged resistance was 
scouted at by the supporters of government. The Colonies 
had then none of those intimate relations with each other 
which now quite as much as the law itself give us union 
and force in what we undertake. The mass of the popu- 
lation was, of course, British by birth or descent, but it 
was, in some of the Colonies at least, as in Pennsylvania, 
composed of different races holding very different opin- 
ions in religion and government. Thus, in this Province, 
induced by the mildness of Penn’s government, all nations 
had given each other rendezvous. We had here English 
mixed up with Irish and Germans, Quakers with Presby- 
terians, and members of the various pietistic German sects 
of the seventeenth century, all enjoying what was promised 
them in Massachusetts,—sub libertate quietem. So in New 
York the antagonism between the mass of the population 
and the great land-holders, between the Dutch and Scotch 
Presbyterians and the Church people, was felt more or less 
during the whole war, as it had been throughout the history 
of the Colony. In Virginia the Dissenters, as they were 
called, were ardent supporters of a revolution one of the 
results of which would be the suppression of their greatest 
practical grievance, the established Church of the Colony. 
In short, look where we will throughout the Colonies before 
the commencement of hostilities, we find discontent arising 
from a variety of causes, but no common ground of resist- 
ance. Indeed, this want of union in political and religious 
ideas had always been a characteristic feature of the history 
of the Colonies, and had made it very difficult to enforce 
any common policy. The English government had always 
found it as inconvenient to govern the Colonies, when any 
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great imperial object was to be attained, as did the Conti- 
nental Congress when it declared independence of the 
British crown as the basis of its political action. While 
each Colony had a different charter and government, it 
watched with the most scrutinizing jealousy lest any of its 
chartered rights should be infringed by the agents of the 
crown, and the consequence was that the ministry, finding 
it impossible to induce the Colonies to carry out any common 
line of policy with the united strength of all, made many 
threats to withdraw their charters and to reduce them all 
to immediate subjection to the crown. Even where union 
was most desirable or necessary, the Colonists seemed in- 
disposed to yield the most insignificant chartered right in 
order to secure harmony of action. Thus, when the “ Plan 
of Union” was proposed at Albany by Dr. Franklin in 
1754, the object being to obtain more effective protection ot 
the Colonies against the Indian invasions, it was found im- 
possible to overcome the objections that were interposed by 
the ministry as well as by the Colonies to its adoption. It 
was said to be too democratic for the one, and to give up 
too much to the royal prerogative for the other. When in 
1755 the ministry, despairing of raising the necessary sup- 
plies for Braddock’s expedition, proposed that the governors 
of the different Colonies should meet at Annapolis and there 
agree upon some common plan of aiding the expedition, the 
object being simply the defence of their own frontiers, the 
proposition was regarded by the Colonies as inadmissible, 
and no aid was derived from them. The history of the Colo- 
nies in their relation to the mother-country whenever any de- 
mand was made upon them to fulfil their imperial obligations 
is simply a history of attempts made by each Colony to shift 
off these obligations on the others, or to force the home gov- 
ernment to make use of its own resources to gain its object. 
Of course the secret of the Revolution lies in the inborn 
hatred of the Colonies to the exercise of the royal authority 
here for any purpose. This opposition, however, had no 
common basis of support until that of independence of the 
crown was determined upon, and the ministry relied, as we 
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have said, on the extreme number and variety of causes of 
discontent as likely to embarrass effective resistance. 

Of course the first object of those statesmen who had the 
success of the Revolution at heart was to discover some 
common unity of interest among the Colonies amidst these 
various elements of discord, for until this was done no real 
progress could be made. But, as is evident from the his- 
tory of the time, no men ever undertook a more difficult task 
or one surrounded by more formidable obstacles. Besides 
the many obstacles of which we have spoken, it may be said 
that none of those means which are now employed to secure 
unity of action for a common purpose then existed. The 
problem was how to revolutionize a continent,—not merely 
how to combine for the work of destruction, but how to 
put in the place of the existing system one which by com- 
mon consent would be better calculated to provide for the 
common needs. 

The Colonies were separated by differing habits, customs, 
tastes, and opinions, and all sorts of petty jealousies of each 
other and of the crown. Many of these obstacles seemed in- 
superable, and it is well known that the British government 
was perfectly convinced that the Colonies would be helpless 
owing to these differences. These obstacles, as we have al- 
ready hinted, seemed to all at that time to have their origin 
in differences which were fundamental and inalterable in 
the condition and the characteristics of the people inhabit- 
ing different sections of the country. The Puritan and the 
Quaker, for instance, were not only persons of different 
temper, and of totally opposite views concerning the 
lawfulness of war, but they had radically different ideas as 
to the nature of government and the character and extent of 
the obligation which was imposed upon them by their alle- 
giance to the crown. The Puritan, although he was nomi- 
nally the subject of a monarchy, had been in point of fact, 
certainly ever since he had come to New England, and proba- 
bly long before, essentially a republican, always holding 
fast, in spite of kings and charters and mandamuses, to the 
fundamental principle of republicanism, that of self-govern- 
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ment. He was an Independent in religion, which implies 
that he insisted upon a system of self-government in his ec- 
clesiastical as well as in his civil relations. Moreover, he felt 
in its acutest form that jealousy of power which has always 
been characteristic of the Englishman in history when any 
attempt from any quarter has been made to assert arbitrary 
principles of government. He was not disposed to wait and 
see whether any overt acts would follow the avowal of such 
principles, and especially he did not stop to consider whether 
he himself was likely to suffer from such acts or the prin- 
ciples upon which they were based. Obsta principiis was his 
motto. 

The Quakers, on the contrary, were essentially a law- 
abiding people, patient and long-suffering, and not prone 
to anticipate evil. None had suffered more than they in 
history from the abuse of power, but their religion and their 
experience alike taught them that passive resistance to 
wrong, as they manifested it, was alike their duty and their 
best policy. They believed literally that all things come 
to those who wait. They were, therefore, not restless nor 
noisy nor quarrelsome, and believed fully that the force ot 
time and the influence of reason would bring about a redress 
of the grievances from which they had suffered. They had 
maintained their existence and their peculiar doctrines 
under all forms of tyranny and without relying upon the 
arm of flesh for support. The very first principle of the 
Quakers, indeed, was a loyal submission to the government 
under which they lived, so long as it did not openly in- 
fringe their civil and ecclesiastical rights. With this senti- 
ment was joined another equally strong and powerful as a 
guide to their conduct, and that was a profound conviction 
of the value of liberty of conscience, for the security of 
which they had contended in their own way from the begin- 
ning. To maintain this freedom of conscience they were 
ready to make any sacrifice, and hitherto these sacrifices 
had produced abundant fruit. Still, with this love of 
liberty, civil and religious, fully as strong as that of the 
Puritan, the Quaker was never clamorous in asserting his 
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rights. He was long-suffering, and persistent in his opin- 
ions, but kept his temper even when he was threatened with 
immediate and irreparable injury. There was, indeed, a 
point (as shown in the history of the Province) when he 
could resist. When he found, for instance, that the Pro- 
prietaries in Pennsylvania were unwilling that their lands 
should be taxed for general purposes, he persisted for years, 
and as long as there was any hope of accomplishing his 
object, in a constitutional opposition to such a pretension ; 
and finally he did not hesitate, as a last remedy against this 
flagrant injustice, to petition the king to revoke that charter 
which had been granted to William Penn and which had 
hitherto been priceless to him as a testimony of the king’s 
government to the confidence felt in the Quakers, and under 
which the Province had enjoyed such wonderful prosperity. 
So when the Governors under the Proprietaries insisted that 
the Quakers should render compulsory military service, 
they could never be induced to violate their principles by 
serving as soldiers, but they never hesitated, justifying 
themselves by some strange casuistry, to vote money to 
provide for the defence of the Province. They would not 
declare war against the Delawares and Shawanoes, feeling 
that these Indians had been goaded on to the outrages they 
committed on the frontiers by the injustice and rapacity of 
the agents of the Proprietary government, but they did not 
hesitate to defend with arms in their hands the Moravian 
Indian converts who had taken refuge in Philadelphia 
from the fury of the Paxton Boys. In short, Pennsylvania 
for the practical purposes of government—that is, for the 
protection of all its subjects—was in a chaotic condition 
from the beginning of the French War, in 1755, to the 
end of that of Pontiac, in 1766. The discussions about 
the revocation of the charter, the constant complaints that 
the representation in the Assembly was unequal, and the 
cruel sufferings which had been undergone by the settlers 
on the lands west of the Susquehanna at the hands of the 
Indians,—all these evils, which were charged upon the 
party that was dominant when the Revolution began, 
VoL, x111.—26 
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seemed to render any united action among the people, for 
any purpose, wholly impracticable. In New England no 
such dissensions existed. The force of the people there was 
immeasurably increased by the common recognition of the 
traditions of English liberty as a precious inheritance. With 
the blood of the Puritans they had preserved in full activity 
those political ideas which had led their forefathers to with- 
stand so manfully the tyranny of Strafford and of Laud. 
It is a fact of immense importance, in estimating the force 
of the various Colonies in the War of Independence, that in 
New England there was practically a unity of sentiment not 
only as to the nature of the grievances, but also as to the 
best method of redressing them. As for the Germans of 
Pennsylvania, living in the interior, engaged chiefly in farm- 
ing, and kept by their ignorance of the language of the 
country from any very accurate knowledge of the alleged 
wrongs of which their fellow-subjects complained, or the 
wisdom of the measures proposed to remedy them, their 
influence in the Provinces was not to be measured by their 
numbers.. They suffered nothing from Stamp Acts nor 
Smuggling Acts nor Boston Port Bills, and they could not 
understand the earnestness with which the claim to impose 
taxation upon Englishmen was opposed, for in such matters 
they had neither knowledge nor experience. Their pre- 
dominant feeling, if we are to regard the great Patriarch of 
the Lutheran Church in this country, the Rev. Henry Muhlen- 
berg, as their representative, was gratitude to the Quakers 
and their government, by which so many of the blessings 
of liberty and peace unknown in their Fatherland had been 
secured to them. Of course such was their attitude only 
before the outbreak of hostilities, for after the war broke 
out no portion of the population was more ready to defend 
its homes or took up arms more willingly in support of 
the American cause. 

The nature of the resistance to the ministerial measures 
was very much determined also by the character of the 
religious teaching in different sections of the country. At 
this period the Congregational clergy was the recognized 
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guide of the people of New England in political as well as 
in religious concerns. Of this body only twelve out of five 
hundred and fifty ministers remained loyal to the crown. 
They spoke with no uncertain voice as to the duty of their 
flocks at this crisis, and all the influence which their office 
and the traditional reverence for their opinions had given to 
the pastors was employed to inflame the popular passions 
and to encourage armed resistance to the pretensions of the 
crown. Their fiery zeal was said by some of their enemies 
to have been greatly due to a fear lest the government 
should establish here the Church of England, with its hie- 
rarchy of bishops and other dignitaries, and thus supplant 
them in their influence over the people; but no such expla- 
nation is needed when it is remembered how far their tra- 
ditional hatred of prelacy, against which their ancestors had 
rebelled in England, was the outgrowth of their republican- 
ism. But in Pennsylvania, among the Quakers at least, 
there were no parsons to rouse the passions of the multitude, 
or to delude them by chimerical fears of a religious revo- 
lution whose results should be more disastrous than those 
by which their civil rights were threatened. The affairs of 
the Friends, civil and ecclesiastical, were then, as they have 
always been, in the hands of the elder and not of the younger 
portion of the Society, and the practice of the elders was 
repression and enforced submission to that strict discipline 
which was the fundamental rule throughout the body. 

It would be hardly fair, however, to judge of the character 
of the opposition in Pennsylvania to the ministerial tyranny 
from the cautious and conservative attitude of the Quakers 
alone. Long before any one dreamed of war as the ultima 
ratio, all classes of people in every Provincial party here, 
Quakers as well as Presbyterians, Germans, and Church-of- 
England people, had joined together in protesting against 
what all conceived to be acts of arbitrary power. The 
measures of opposition which they adopted at that critical 
time were similar to those agreed upon in the other Colonies. 
Thus all classes in Pennsylvania, resistants and non-resist- 
ants alike, under the guidance of men who afterwards 
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became conspicuous, both as loyalists and as patriots, remon- 
strated with one accord against the Stamp Act and the Tea 
Act, the Boston Port Bill, and the other measures intended 
to punish the town of Boston, they all signed the non-impor- 
tation and non-exportation agreements, they all petitioned 
the crown that the right of self-government should be guar- 
anteed, they declared their determination to maintain the 
fundamental rights of the Colonists, they warned the min- 
istry that armed resistance would be made to further en- 
croachments, they did not hesitate to vote for raising more 
money for the defence of the Province after the battle of 
Lexington, and yet with all this they never ceased to hope 
that some peaceful settlement of the dispute might be made, 
and that no separation from the mother-country would take 
place. It is easy to say now that they were mistaken in be- 
lieving that England would at last consent to govern them 
as she had done previous to 1763, but the man who main- 
tained the opposite theory in 1776 would have argued against 
the force of every precedent in English history. At any 
rate, the course that was taken by the dominant party in 
Pennsylvania. was not settled by the power of the non- 
resistant Quakers, and still less by the force of an irresist- 
ible popular clamor; it was deliberately taken under the 
guidance of thoroughly enlightened and patriotic men whose 
studies and training had led them to discover in English 
history how and why their race had in the long course of 
that history resisted oppression. 

Nothing contributed more to produce confusion in the 
‘counsels of the leaders in the beginning of the Revolution 
‘than the different character and political training of the 
Delegates from different sections of the country. It is, in- 
deed, hard to conceive how the national cause could have been 
successfully promoted at all, when the men who were its 
champions were affected by so totally different an environ- 
ment and had such opposite notions of the remedy. The 
line was drawn so distinctly between the parties that no 
compromise seemed possible, and the only question was 
which should have exclusive control of the destiny of the 
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country. Strange to say, everything seemed to combine to 
keep apart those who professed to have the same object in 
view. Before the Massachusetts Delegates to the Congress 
of 1774 reached Philadelphia, it was the habit of those op- 
posed to the popular cause, both here and in Boston, to speak 
of them as needy adventurers or lawyers seeking for noto- 
riety, or as persons whose reputation and fortune had become 
compromised by attempts to defraud the customs’ revenue. 
Whatever truth there may have been in these stories, they 
had, as we shall see, their effect so far as the influence of 
these gentlemen in Congress was concerned. But in Penn- 
sylvania, however lukewarm some may have thought the 
patriotism of her Delegates, no one before the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted supposed for a moment that 
private interests or personal ambition was a motive which 
led any one of them to espouse the popular cause. They 
were all men, as we have said, whose position, reputation, 
and fortune were firmly established at the outset of the 
Revolution, and in these respecte they had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by becoming popular leaders at 
such a crisis. John Dickinson, at their head, was at this 
time a man of mature years, of as high a rank as could then 
be reached by a Colonist, of large fortune, and of a profes- 
sional reputation that made his name known throughout 
the Continent. His private interest, selfishly considered, 
was to support the ministry; and we cannot doubt that his 
influence on that side would have been purchased by the 
highest rewards which the royal government had to bestow. 
In that path only, as it then appeared to a man like Gal- 
loway, was the prospect of promotion and advancement. 
But the earnestness and depth of Dickinson’s convictions 
concerning the ministerial pretensions were such that he did 
not hesitate to obey the dictates of his conscience to sacri- 
fice even his loyalty to his king (which in him had been 
a sentiment of intense earnestness) and to abandon his 
friends who differed from him, many of whom had given 
him their warmest sympathy and support from his early 
manhood. 
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Much the same may be said of James Wilson, the favorite 
pupil and colleague of Dickinson. He was comparatively a 
young man at the outbreak of the war. He had gained a 
certain fame by the publication of what was considered the 
strongest argument which had then appeared in support of 
the favorite thesis of the revolutionary party, “that the 
Colonies and the mother-country had a common king, but 
separate and independent legislatures.” He soon became 
recognized as what we should now call a “ great constitu- 
tional lawyer.” In his character there were no qualities to 
attract popular favor or to enable him to control the pas- 
sions of the multitude. There was nothing of the dema- 
gogue or modern politician about him, and throughout his 
life he, in connection with all his colleagues from Pennsyl- 
vania in Congress, forbore to stimulate the revolutionary 
passions of those whose aid they sought. He was a hard, 
dry, emotionless Scotchman, but he was such a master of 
logical argument, so clear in his statements, and showing so 
profound a knowledge of the legal principles involved in the 
subjects he discussed, that in the Continental Congress, and 
afterwards in the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, he wielded unbounded influence, 
and held in those bodies, among the ablest men of the 
country, the foremost rank. 

Men of the same masculine type, although they were 
merchants and not lawyers, were Thomas Willingand Robert 
Morris, partners in business, and colleagues of Dickinson 
and Wilson in the Congress of 1775-6. Although these 
gentlemen were the wealthiest merchants in Philadelphia, 
and among the wealthiest throughout the Colonies, in com- 
mercial relations with widely distant countries, and although, 
of course, the increase, if not the security, of their property 
depended much upon the preservation of peaceful relations 
with Great Britain, our commercial emporium, yet when 
the time of trial came they showed that their interests were 
subordinate to their patriotism, and they were the first to 
set the example of sacrifice by signing the non-importation 
agreement. But the vast services of the mercantile house 
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of Willing and Morris to the American cause during the 
Revolution are too well known to need recapitulation here. 
Whatever may be our standard of patriotism to-day, it is 
very clear that during the war the men in Pennsylvania who 
bore the chief burden of the contest, and who were most 
trusted by their fellow-citizens, were precisely those who 
either refused to sign the Declaration or who signed it, as 
they confessed, against their better judgment,—Dickinson, 
Morris, Willing, and Wilson. 

But by far the most serious obstacle to any mutual un- 
derstanding between the opposite factions in the War of 
Independence was due, strange to say, to opposite views 
concerning the legal ground of complaint against the 
mother-country, as well as to the nature of the remedy 
which should be insisted upon. Both parties agreed that 
we had grievances and that they must be redressed, but 
as to the foundation of our claim that the ministry had 
exceeded its authority, or as to the nature of the redress 
which should be sought, there was no agreement. The 
New England creed on this subject, according to Jona- 
than Mayhew in 1749, “recognized no authority but the 
Bible in religion, and what arose from natural reason, and 
the principle of equity, in civil affairs.” So James Otis, 
somewhat later, declared, “God made all men naturally 
equal.” ‘By the laws of God and of nature, government 
could not raise money by taxation on the properiy of the 
people without their consent or that of their deputies ;” and 
again, “An Act of Parliament contrary to natural equity 
is void.” In one of the resolutions of a town-meeting held 
in Boston in 1768 it was plainly declared that “no law of 
society can be binding upon any individual without his con- 
sent.” These illustrations, showing the temper of the time 
in New England, but so utterly inconsistent with the facts 
in our pre-Revolutionary history, might be multiplied, but it 
is unnecessary. The statesmen of Pennsylvania were not 
philosophers after the school of Rousseau, and therefore 
they could not maintain either the natural goodness or the 
natural equality of mankind; nor were they Puritans, and 
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hence they were unable to perceive “ an American empire in 
the Divine decrees.” They were only hard-headed English 
lawyers, who, while they traced their grievances to the viola- 
tion of English law as guaranteed to them by their charters, 
turned to English history as their guide for a remedy. 
They had always been and were still satisfied with English 
law when it was not made an instrument of oppression. 
They shuddered at the prospect of a revolution and of war, 
even if a republic was to be reached only through such a 
path. They were honestly genuine monarchists, believing 
in the lessons taught by that teacher of all true wisdom, ex- 
perience. They believed that the evils from which they 
were suffering were in the nature of things transitory, that 
they must soon see the return of “ the days before the peace 
of 1763,” before any complaint was made of ministerial 
tyranny. They were willing to imitate the example of their 
forefathers, and again and again to come to the foot of; the 
throne with petition and remonstrance, refusing even to see 
in dim perspective the shadow of the great empire which 
was promised to them as the reward of a successful re- 
bellion. This was the basis of the argument of Mr. Dick- 
inson in the “ Farmer’s Letters,” and they had satisfied for 
several years at least the most ardent supporters of the 
American claims. But a new era was approaching, when 
his voice would be no longer heard: Diis aliter visum. 

Thus in the great divergency of views which prevailed in 
various parts of the country in regard to the proper method 
of seeking a redress of grievances, and the men of different 
character and of different political education who represented 
the various Colonies, those who strove for the adoption of a 
national policy had a most difficult task to perform. Added 
to all the other difficulties, the utmost delicacy and skill 
in managing men of different opinions were required. In- 
tense earnestness and enthusiasm, combined with a sincere 
spirit of conciliation which sought only the common good, 
were essential if the leaders hoped to overcome that vis 
inertia which is so powerful a check to the revolutionary 
spirit at all times. None of the pretensions of what the 
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Germans call particularism could avail. There seemed to be, 
after the first excitement had passed, but two ways by which 
men of opposite opinions could be brought into active co- 
operation to secure the result,—the one by crushing down all 
opposition by force, the other by conciliating those who 
were as yet unwilling or unready, and thus winning over 
the timid and the hesitating to a loyal support of indepen- 
dence. Unfortunately for the desirable union of sentiment 
among the Colonists, the first method (that of force) was 
adopted. The violent and revolutionary men, at least in 
New England, forced themselves to the front, disarming 
their opponents and forcing them into exile, and claiming a 
monopoly of love of country, and thus managed to control 
the revolutionary movement in such a way as to throw sus- 
picion and distrust upon all those who would not co-operate 
with them in their violent measures. The Revolution was 
preceded, at least in Massachusetts, by a total suspension of 
all the functions of regular government. Mob rule was the 
normal condition of things. The “ tarring and feathering” 
of obnoxious officials, the destruction of private property 
because its owners were political opponents, the closing of 
the courts by mob force and the vile insults heaped upon the 
judges because they held the king’s commission, the expul- 
sion of quiet citizens from their homes, many of whom had 
been revered and honored as among the first characters in 
the Commonwealth, because they were, in their quiet way, 
as sincerely loyal to the king and to the old order as their 
opponents were disloyal to the existing government,—all 
these enormities, for which no redress was ever had, al- 
though often referred to now as an illustration that the people 
of New England could be law-abiding and revolutionary 
at the same time, made a very different impression at the 
time upon the conservative masses in the other Colonies, 
especially in Pennsylvania.’ The proceedings of the early 
leaders of the Revolution in New England convinced the 
law-abiding people of the Middle Colonies that their design 


* See an article in the Atlantic Monthly for September, 1888, entitled 
“Mobs in Boston before the Revolution.” 
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was to substitute for an orderly government, under which 
they and their fathers had lived and prospered for so many 
generations, that rule which the average Englishman had 
been taught to regard as embodying all the worst vices of 
despotism,—the rule of the mob. Thus it happened, natu- 
rally, that the struggle in New England from the beginning 
was characterized by the intense individuality which has 
always belonged to the people of that part of the country. 
Their conduct, stimulated by the action of the clergy, and 
strongly leavened by a passionate love of equality, was made 
singularly aggressive by the inherited tendencies which were 
so strongly marked in those who were Puritans in their 
religion and true children of the English Commonwealth in 
their political opinions. 

But, however powerful were these motives of action in 
New England, they did but little to promote the good cause 
among those in the other Colonies, who had not the same 
traditions, habits, and opinions, and possibly not the same 
fiery zeal for independence. In Pennsylvania, at least, men 
looked to English history for guidance when seeking for a 
redress of grievances. There had been tyrants on the Eng- 
lish throne before George III., and the history of their an- 
cestors taught them that all great movements for reform in 
English history had begun by petition and remonstrance, and 
that the line between passive resistance and an appeal to 
force to secure their ends was there clearly marked, as Mr. 
Dickinson had said long before. They remembered how 
the Petition of Right in 1628 had united men of all parties 
and opinions against the usurpations of Charles I. by its as- 
sertion of English liberties, how men like Hyde and Cole- 
pepper and Falkland, as well as Pym and Eliot, true patriots 
in the beginning, all equally sincere in their loyalty and ear- 
nestness before the civil war broke out, had united in the peti- 
tion and had heartily supported it. Before they plunged into 
war, the statesmen of Pennsylvania were determined to follow 
the example of their ancestors, the English Whigs of 1688, 
who declared in their Bill of Rights the fundamental condi- 
tions on which alone they proposed to submit to the rule of 
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any king, whether he were called James or William. From 
these examples they learned that every expedient must be 
tried before they exposed themselves to the anarchy and 
ruin of civil war. In short, they were Englishmen, and 
their mistake, if mistake it can be called, was in being 
governed too strictly by English precedent and example. 

It must have seemed to many sober and thoughtful 
persons, in the years between 1765 and 1776, as it does to 
many of their descendants now (if our statement of the 
obstacles in the way is a correct one), that there had never 
been a dispute between the governors and the governed 
among English-speaking people more susceptible of a peace- 
ful solution than that concerning taxation in the shape in 
which it was then presented for determination. Our Revo- 
lution was not a sudden outbreak against acts of intolerable 
oppression which could be borne no longer, and therefore 
requiring an immediate remedy. We had no Star-Chamber 
here working without interruption and constantly condemn- 
ing by its illegal edicts the subject to lose his liberty and 
property; we had no High Commission Court, with its in- 
tolerable and perpetual tyranny over the consciences of 
Englishmen ; we had no James II. claiming as his preroga- 
tive the right to dispense with the execution of the laws, and 
permitting the free exercise of a religion which was for- 
bidden by those Jaws. Still less did there exist any of those 
frightful political and social evils which under the sanction 
of law in France made the people slaves, and the removal of 
which could be brought about only by a social convulsion. 
What we suffered from during those ten years which pre- 
ceded the Revolution was not so much the execution of 
obnoxious Acts of Parliament which might have been re- 
pealed by the authority which enacted them, as the claims 
which were made to rule us by the omnipotent power of 
Parliament in all cases, and the perpetual threats to ex- 
ercise that alleged right. What we objected to was not so 
much what was actually done, as what we might suffer in 
the way of vast and irremediable injury if we allowed the 
Parliamentary claim and threats to pass unquestioned. 
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Under the circumstances, it seemed to conservative people 
that this was the time to bring about a redress of grievances 
by a spirit of conciliation, not by threats, violence, and mob 
rule on our part, but by discussion, petition, and remon- 
strance. These people were encouraged to hope that after 
the repeal of the Stamp Act and the Act levying duties on 
paper, glass, etc., owing to the discontent which had been 
manifested in the Colonies, the principle of the right to 
tax us by Parliament might well in time be abandoned 
also. It is very true that these men were sadly mistaken 
and disappointed in their hopes and calculations, that they 
had underestimated the unbending pride of the English 
; House of Commons and the pig-headed obstinacy of George 
II., but to judge them rightly we must put ourselves in | 
their places. 

If further justification of the course pursued by Pennsyl- 
vania and the leaders here is needed, it is to be found in the 
peculiar position of the Province during the ten years preced- 
ing the Revolution. The population here, although greater 
than that of any other of the Colonies except Virginia, was, 
as we have seen, of a composite order: one-third were said 
by Dr. Franklin to have been English Quakers, one-third to 
have been Germans, and the other third to have been made 
up of a variety of races, chief among which were the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians. This difference in races and religion 
was, as we have shown, the first great obstacle to unity of 
political action. There had been a bitter contest prolonged 
through many years between the friends and the opponents 
of the Proprietary government. On each side of this ques- 
tion were arrayed the most prominent public men of the 
Province. The Quakers as a body had forsaken the Pro- 
prietary party, and, although they returned to the support 
of the charter when they discovered what sort of Constitu- 
tion the popular party proposed to substitute for it, yet they 
soon became divided on other grounds. The Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, as was to be expected, were most ardent in 
their opposition to the ministry, for they remembered only 
too well the tyranny from which their ancestors had suffered 
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in their native country, which had destroyed the woollen- 
industry in Ireland, and the shocking attempt which was 
made to disqualify them from holding there any office unless 
they had subscribed the religious test of that day. They had 
here, as inhabitants of the frontier settlements, a peculiar 
grievance, a long-standing quarrel with the Quakers who 
controlled the Assembly, and who, they alleged, had refused, 
in consequence of religious scruples, to protect them from 
the attacks of the French and Indians. Hence the sym- 
pathy between these two sections of the population was not 
remarkably warm or active. 

It will be readily seen, from what has been said, that to 
fuse all these discordant elements in Pennsylvania into the 
white-heat of opposition to ministerial tyranny was a well- 
nigh impossible task. The leaders in New England saw 
clearly the absolute necessity of some Plan of Union as 
essential to success, and to secure it they were willing, for a 
time at least, to subordinate their own peculiar views to 
those of others. During the ten years which preceded the 
war they were seeking for a common basis upon which they 
could hope to conduct the agitation successfully, and their 
leaders were overjoyed when at last they found it in the 
Plan proposed by John Dickinson, the most distinguished 
Pennsylvania publicist of the time. This Plan, of which 
we have spoken, was embodied in the celebrated “‘ Farmer’s 
Letters,” printed in 1768, which upheld doctrines in regard 
to our position as Colonists and our rights and duties in our 
relations with the mother-country which, on the lines of 
strict historical English precedent, served as a chart for the 
guidance of Colonial statesmen for many years. The politi- 
cal doctrines taught in these celebrated letters must have 
been, for instance, distasteful to Mr. Samuel Adams, with his 
early belief in the necessity of working for the independence 
of his country; and yet he was so fully convinced of their 
wisdom that he repressed his zeal, and said, “ After all, the 
Farmer is right. At this time either violence or submission 
would be equally disastrous.” So the town of Boston, in the 
midst of her mobs, officially thanked Mr. Dickinson for the 
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lesson of moderation which he had given them. There 
seems to be a general consensus of opinion among historians 
that throughout the Continent the Pennsylvanian idea and 
system was the dominant one. Certainly no other political 
tract or pamphlet published in America has ever produced 
so deep and permanent an impression, not excepting even 
that of Paine,—‘* Common Sense.” 

The doctrine taught in these letters was one designed to 
calm the revolutionary passions which were manifesting 
themselves in such a way in certain parts of the country as 
to disgust the friends of good government, and to alienate, 
what was so essential to our success, the sympathy of our 
friends in England. In them he showed plainly that what 
the Americans were then contending for needed not the 
support of illegal or revolutionary proceedings, but that, on 
the contrary, the great principle of representation founded 
on taxation was as much “an ancient and undoubted right 
and privilege of the Colonists as of the people of this 
realm,” that it rested on the same basis as trial by jury, for 
instance, a right which we would be slaves indeed could we 
consent to yield without resistance. Mr. Dickinson then 
insists that the true English mode of redressing any politi- 
cal grievance, and especially one such as this, was in the 
first place by the historical and constitutional method of 
petition and remonstrance, which may be a slow and tedi- 
ous process, but which in history has usually proved effective 
in the end. He does not hesitate to foresee the possi- 
bility that the patience of the people may be exhausted, and 
that the king may be obdurate, and in such an event he 
does not hesitate to warn the ministry that, should “ an 
inveterate resolution be formed to destroy the liberties of 
the people,” English history affords frequent examples of 
resistance by force. And he adds, significantly, “ The first 
act of violence on the part of the administration in America 
will put the whole continent in arms, from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia.” 

Such were the views held by a large majority of the 
Whigs in Pennsylvania before the war. They continued 
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to hold them when the Congress met here in 1774. By 
that time the fiery patriots of New England had gone very 
far beyond them, although they did not think it prudent 
openly to avow the change. The execution of the “ Boston 
Port Bill,” perhaps, was the occasion chosen for a more 
frank avowal of a change of opinion. Be that as it may, it 
was apparent before the Delegates came together in 1774 that 
there were two parties throughout the Colonies, whom for 
want of better names we may call the violent and the mod- 
erate, and that their views of the proper course to be pursued 
differed on fundamental grounds. Pennsylvania occupied a 
commanding position at this crisis. Her course was clearly 
marked out by the Farmer’s Letters; there was no doubt 
nor hesitation in her Assembly, nor in her Delegates to the 
Congress, Messrs. Dickinson, Wilson, Galloway, and Morris. 
With her no doubt agreed at first the larger portion of the 
Congress, as appears from their votes and subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

The obstacles which the New England Delegates found 
to the approval of their theories of independence in 1774 
-can hardly be exaggerated. The story is nowhere better told 
than by John Adams himself in a letter to Timothy Picker- 
ing, 6th August, 1822. (See Adams’s Life, vol. i. p. 512.) 
He is describing the journey of the Delegates of Massachu- 
setts to the Congress of 1774 at Philadelphia. It appears 
that they all travelled, with the characteristic simplicity of 
those days, in one coach. Arrived at Frankford in the 
suburbs of the city, they were met by Dr. Rush, Mr. (after- 
wards General) Mifflin, Mr. Bayard, and several others of 
the most active “‘ Sons of Liberty” in Philadelphia, who had 
come out not so much to welcome them as to give them a 
timely warning as to their conduct. They were suspected 
(so they were told) of being in favor of independence. 
“Now,” said the Philadelphia gentlemen, “ you must not 
utter the word independence, nor give the least hint or 
insinuation of the idea, either in Congress or any private 
conversation: if you do, you are undone, for the idea of in- 
dependence is as unpopular in Pennsylvania and in all the 
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Middle and Southern States as the Stamp Act itself. No 
man dares to speak of it.” They were also advised to keep 
themselves in the background, and to put forward Virgin- 
ians, as they represented the most populous Colony. To 
this advice (unwelcome as it was, no doubt, to the preten- 
sions of some of them) we owed, according to Mr. Adams, 
the selection of Mr. Peyton Randolph as President of the 
Congress, and of Washington as General-in-Chief, although 
he admits that when he found the “ members of Congress, 
Virginians and all, so perfectly convinced that we should be 
able to persuade or terrify Great Britain,” he “had some 
misgivings.” We may remark that his statement in this 
letter (written when he was eighty-six years old) that on his 
arrival in Philadelphia he was avoided like a “ man affected 
with leprosy,” and that he walked the streets in solitude, 
“borne down by the weight of care and unpopularity,” is 
hardly in accord with the account of his reception given in his 
Diary, written presumably when the events referred to in it 
took place. He tells us there that he dined nearly every day 
he passed in Philadelphia with men of the highest rank and 
distinction, and the impression made upon him by the ex- 
eellence of “the turtle, the madeira, and the flummery” 
was all the more agreeable as it was evidently a novel sen- 
sation for him. The truth is that all the Delegates to the 
Congress, from whatever part of the country they came and 
whatever were their political opinions, were welcomed by 
the gentlemen of Philadelphia with characteristic hospi- 
tality, and Mr. Adams never became an “ outcast” until, by 
the betrayal of an intercepted letter, it was discovered that 
he had insulted one of his principal hosts,—no less a person 
than the popular idol, John Dickinson. Among the gentle- 
men who at that time composed the society which welcomed 
so warmly the strangers who came as Delegates to the Con- 
gress, such a social offence was, of course, unpardonable. 
It may be that the printing of this intercepted letter, which 
was widely circulated, may have been, in the opinion of its 
author and in that of General Reed (who, by the way, it is 
curious to find cited as an authority on the subject of 
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“intercepted letters”), of advantage to the American cause; 
but it is undeniably true that it was Mr. Adams’s manners, 
and not his politics, that made him an “outcast in the 
streets of Philadelphia.” 

The Delegates found on their arrival in the city that the 
gentlemen who had met them at Frankford had not exag- 
gerated the state of feeling there. Wherever they went they 
found little sympathy with their opinions. Not only did 
the Quakers seem cold, but others also conspicuous in public 
life; yet they were politely received by all. Those who 
then composed what was called the society of the place 
formed, it must not be forgotten, an array of men distin- 
guished in public and private life such as could be found at 
that time nowhere else on the Continent. Amongthe more 
prominent of these were the Pennsylvania members of the 
Congress, Messrs. Dickinson, Wilson, Morris, Willing, and 
Humphreys,—the first, as we have said, with a reputation 
as a statesman already continental, the second probably the 
most eminent jurist of his day, and the third, with his part- 
ner Thomas Willing, member of one of the largest mercan- 
tile firms in America at a time when the term “merchant 
prince” had a significance which it has now lost. Besides, 
among the prominent lawyers were the Chief-Justice, Chew, 
Edward Tilghman, William and Andrew Allen, McKean, 
Reed, and Galloway, all bred in the Temple, and all having 
imbibed there the traditional English view of the public 
questions at that time under discussion. There were, too, 
eminent physicians and men of learning who added to the 
social attractions of the place: Morgan, Rush, and Shippen, 
father and son, who had founded the first medical school on 
this Continent, which even then gave promise of its future 
renown; Provost Smith, regarded by his contemporaries as 
a prodigy of learning, and spoken of even by John Adams 
as “very able;” Rittenhouse, the greatest natural philoso- 
pher of the time, according to Jefferson; and Vice-Provost 
Allison, regarded by President Stiles of Yale College as the 
best classical scholar of his day in this country. These men 
all discussed the burning questions of the hour in a large 
VoL, xi1I.—27 
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and comprehensive spirit; and doubtless the society of such 
men, reinforced as it then was by that of the Delegates from 
the other Colonies, must have taught the New England 
Delegates many things which they needed to know, if har- 
mony of sentiment throughout the country was to be reached. 
The impression produced on the minds of the Delegates by 
their intercourse with the enlightened men they met at Phil- 
adelphia was not, if we are to judge by their correspondence 
and their Diaries, a very favorable one. They were quick 
enough to see that their political opinions were associated in 
the minds of those they met not merely with the pretensions 
of a narrow and levelling Puritanism, but also with the en- 
couragement of lawless and disorderly acts. The Committees 
of Safety, the “Sons of Liberty,” the caucus, and various 
other devices which New England had invented for rousing 
and organizing the passions of the multitude, although 
shortly to be introduced here, were then regarded by the 
sober, conservative, and law-abiding people of this part of 
the country as forms of mob violence, and as such these 
political manifestations were extremely distasteful to them. 
The truth is, our people had not then been educated in revo- 
lutionary methods, and, Quakers as they were, they could 
not appreciate the value of that “higher law” which was 
invoked as their guide. One of the most curious illustra- 
tions of the failure of this New England mission to convert 
the stubborn Quakers is given by John Adams himself 
(Diary, p. 398). 

It seems that he and his colleagues were invited by Israel 
Pemberton, a prominent citizen of the town, to be present 
at a Quaker meeting. From what we learn of his conduct 
on this and similar occasions Pemberton would appear to 
have taken George Fox before Cromwell as his model. The 
Massachusetts Delegates accepted the invitation gladly, and 
the meeting seems to have been held in the Carpenters’ 
Hall, the same place in which Congress met. To their utter 
amazement, Friend Israel arose and said that “‘ Friends had 
a concern about the condition of things in Massachusetts ; 
that they had received complaints from some Anabaptists and 
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some Friends against certain laws of that Province restrictive 
of liberty of conscience.” Israel said, further, “that the laws 
of New England, and particularly of Massachusetts, were 
inconsistent with this liberty of conscience, for they not 
only compelled men to pay for the building of churches and 
support of ministers, but to go to some known religious 
assembly on first-days, etc.; and that he and his friends were 
desirous of engaging us to assure them that our State would 
repeal all those laws and place things as they were in Pennsyl- 
vania.” It may be imagined what must have been the indig- 
nation of these Delegates of the “‘ Sons of Liberty” to find 
themselves appealed to in favor of the liberty of Quakers 
and of Baptists at home, when they had come so far to teach 
these very benighted Quakers the true meaning of that much- 
abused word. They denied that any particular case of op- 
pression had occurred under these laws in their time, but 
they insisted upon it that the laws themselves were so sacred 
that “they might as well hope to turn the heavenly bodies 
out of their annual and diurnal courses as the people of 
Massachusetts at the present day from their meeting-house 
and Sunday laws.” They then began to descant upon the 
compatibility of these laws with liberty of conscience,—when 
they were interrupted by Pemberton, who cried out, “ Oh, 
sir, don’t urge liberty of conscience in favor of such laws.” 
No wonder John Adams did not like the Quakers, and that 
he was tempted at times to call them by their old nickname, 
Jesuits. 

As the day for the meeting of Congress of 1774 drew 
nigh, it became more and more apparent that, in the exist- 
ing state of public feeling throughout the country, no meas- 
ure looking towards independence could pass that body. 
The “ Declaration of Rights” prepared by Mr. Dickinson, 
which was finally unanimously adopted as expressing the 
sense of the Congress, embodied simply the views which 
had been always maintained in Pennsylvania by her legisla- 
ture and by her public men since the dispute began. In this 
“ Declaration,” in the characteristic English way, following 
the example of the Whigs of 1688, they do declare, “as 
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Englishmen their ancestors in like cases have usually done 
for asserting and vindicating their rights and liberties,” 
certain fundamental principles, etc.; and they insist that to 
the grievances, acts, and measures which they enumerate, 
Americans cannot submit, but that “ for the present they are 
resolved to pursue the following peaceable measures only,— 
that is, to enter into a non-importation, non-consumption, 
and non-exportation agreement, and to send addresses to the 
king and the people of Great Britain.” These words “ for the 
present” really constituted the only difference on this subject 
between the majority and the minority of the Delegates. It 
has turned out that the Delegates who favored an imme- 
diate declaration of independence at this time were wiser in 
their generation and more far-seeing than their colleagues. 
The English government, as it proved, was not to be fright- 
ened from its position by threats to destroy its commerce, 
er conciliated by protestations of loyalty and attachment: 


‘these seemed, contrary to all expectation, only to harden 


the heart of the king and to confirm Parliament in its deter- 
mination to force us to submission. 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania was the first of the Colo- 
nial Legislatures to meet after the adjournment of Congress. 
On the 10th of December, 1774, it adopted and confirmed 
all the measures of that body,—a result apparently unex- 
pected by the governor, and regarded by Mr. Reed in his 
letter to Lord Dartmouth as very significant, as it was “ ex- 
pressive of the approbation of a large number of Quakers 
in the House, a body of people who have acted a passive 
part in all the disputes between the mother-country and the 
Colonies.” The Assembly also appointed Delegates to the 
next Congress to be held in May, 1775, but declined, from 
the religious scruples of the Quakers, to provide fire-arms 
for those who should be enrolled. A Provincial Conven- 
tion, which was certainly an extra-legal if not a revolution- 
ary body, formed by committees who had been appointed by 
mass meetings in the different counties, was called by this 
“ General Committee,” the real intention of those who con- 
voked it being to use it as a means of supervising the con- 
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duct of the legal Assembly. This was a scheme violently 
opposed by some of the best Whigs and most ardent patriots 
in the Province, because it proposed to interfere with the 
regular legal action of the Assembly, which up to this time 
had been in harmony with Congress and the other Colonies. 
This body met on the 23d of January, 1775, and adjourned 
on the 28th. The immediate pretext for convening it at 
that time was the encouragement of domestic manufactures, 
but its real object was to familiarize the people with the 
necessity of subverting the old charter and establishing a 
new constitution on a more popular basis, and it managed 
to breed distrust, suspicion, and dissensions among a people 
who had been hitherto practically unanimous in their opin- 
ions and acts concerning the policy to be observed towards 
the mother-country. From that time until June, 1776, there 
was a sort of dual authority in Pennsylvania, the Whigs 
holding by the General Committee and the Convention, and 
their opponents by the Assembly and the old charter. 
When the Assembly met in May, 1775, the battle of Lex- 
ington had been fought, and that body, although chiefly 
composed of Quakers and of other persons still indisposed 
to take the irrevocable step of independence, and who have 
been represented as unpatriotic, voted at once, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of Congress, that forty-three 
hundred men should be raised and enrolled, and that the 
commissioners of the different counties should provide them 
with arms and accoutrements. Moreover, they provided 
for the appointment of a Committee of Safety, with John 
Dickinson at its head, which took over to itself the chief 
legal executive power of the Province in the absence of the 
Governor. The Assembly gave this body power to call for 
troops and to issue bills of credit to be used for military 
purposes. During this critical period Pennsylvania was 
represented in Congress with great credit, and her Dele- 
gates, who were all members of the Assembly, and espe- 
cially Mr. Dickinson, had influence enough to secure the 
adoption of her policy, which was resistance to ministerial 
measures, but opposition to separation from the mother- 
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country. This policy will be found in the two petitions to 
the king and the Declaration of the Rights of the Colonies 
and of their reasons for taking up arms, all drafted by Mr. 
Dickinson. 

The opinions of the advocates of revolution were, how- 
ever, not changed by the proceedings of the Congress, and 
they employed every expedient to accomplish their object, 
which was to induce the other Colonies to adopt measures 
looking towards independence. The most promising method 
which was at last adopted, by which it was hoped that this 
result could be achieved, was so to change the Proprietary 
governments of several of the Colonies, and especially that 
of Pennsylvania, as to place them within the control of the 
popular and revolutionary parties. For more than twenty 
months this party in Pennsylvania, aided by Delegates from 
other Colonies who were in sympathy with them, were un- 
ceasing in their efforts to subvert the ancient charter of 
Penn, under which the Province had grown and prospered 
for nearly a hundred years. Those who had petitioned the 
king in 1764 that the charter might be revoked, because 
its powers had been abused by the Deputies of the Penn 
family, were now unanimous in their desire to preserve it. 
The complaint is not merely that we were forced to sacrifice 
the old charter, but that this object was reached in the end 
by revolutionary means such as have never been used in any 
case since in changing the fundamental law of any of our 
American States. During this period the people of Penn- 
sylvania were forced to contend against two revolutions,— 
one against the power of the mother-country, and the other 
against a party within her own borders seeking to over- 
turn by illegal methods the long-established and well-tried 
government of the Province, and to substitute in its place 
a new and untried scheme, which the most experienced 
statesmen of the Commonwealth truly predicted would 
prove, if adopted, absolutely disastrous to her interests. 
How this scheme was regarded by her prominent public 
men is clearly seen by referring to the history of the time; 
and how much its discussion destroyed all hope of the union 
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of parties here and produced dissensions which destroyed 
the legitimate influence of the Province in the prosecution 
of the war, it needs no argument to prove. It is, of course, 
not to be denied that there were many in the Province 
who desired to abolish the old charter and to establish 
a government founded on universal suffrage; but, as no 
other Colony had ever been governed by such a system, as 
indeed the term “people” in the sense applied to it by 
modern politicians was then an unknown term, what was 
proposed would have been at any time a genuine revolution, 
but attempted in the midst of war, and with the object of 
placing the conduct of that war, as far as Pennsylvania was 
concerned, under the control of the populace, it seems an 
act of almost as insane folly as could have been well under- 
taken. What effect this change had upon the progress of 
the war it is unnecessary to enlarge upon here, but the great 
evils which grew out of this attempt to substitute a new and 
untried system in opposition to a large majority of the legal 
voters, at a crisis of peculiar difficulty, for the charter govern- 
ment of Penn are well known, and have been well described 
by the most discreet, judicious, and experienced man we 
had in public life during the Revolution,—Charles Thomson, 
the highly honored Secretary of the Continental Congress. 
“Had the Whigs in the Assembly,” said Mr. Thomson 
many years after, “ been left to pursue their own measures, 
there is every reason to believe that they would have ef- 
fected their purpose, prevented the disunion which has un- 
fortunately taken place, and brought the whole Province as 
one man, with all the force and weight of government, into 
the common cause. . . . The original Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania [Penn’s charter] was very favorable, and well 
adapted to the present emergency. The Assembly was 
annual. The election was fixed for a certain day, on which 
freemen who were worth fifty pounds met, or had a right to 
meet, without summons, at their respective county towns, 
and by ballot chose not only representatives for Assembly, 
but also sheriff, coroner, and commissioners for managing 
the affairs of the county, and assessors to rate the tax im- 
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posed by law upon the estates real and personal of the 
several inhabitants. Members of Assembly, when chosen, 
met according to law on a certain day, and chose their own 
Speaker, Provincial Treasurer, and sundry other officers. 
The House sat on its own adjournments, nor was it in the 
power of the Governor to prorogue or dissolve it. Hence it 
is apparent that Pennsylvania had a great advantage over 
the other Colonies, which, by being deprived by their Gov- 
ernors of their legal Assemblies constitutionally chosen, 
were forced into conventions.” 

This charter, it is to be remembered, could at any time 
have been altered or amended by the vote of six parts 
out of seven of the members of the Assembly. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that of all the leading public men in 
Pennsylvania at that time—Franklin, Dickinson, Thomson, 
Reed, Mifflin, Morris, McKean, Clymer—Dr. Franklin, 
McKean, and Clymer alone thought it necessary for the 
success of the Revolution and the benefit of the Province 
that the ancient charter of Penn should thus be subverted. 
A good deal was said at the time of the binding force of 
oaths of allegiance, and the supposed obligation of these 
oaths was made the excuse for many lawless acts. But, as 
is well known, test-oaths, as they were called, had been 
administered throughout the Colonies to all those who held 
any office under the crown, and Pennsylvania was in that 
respect in the same position as the others. Besides, it was 
always understood that revolutions which are strong enough 
to withdraw. the subject from the protection of a govern- 
ment de jure acquire, from the necessity of the case, a recog- 
nized right to a certain qualified form of allegiance. Both 
in Connecticut and in Rhode Island all public officers were 
required by their charters to take the same oath of alle- 
giance as in Pennsylvania, yet the charters of both States 
were in full force during the Revolution and for many years 
after it, and their inhabitants suffered no inconvenience 
from the provision in regard to test-oaths. After consider- 
ing this change of government at this time carefully, we are 
forced to the conclusion that all these excuses founded on 
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the idea that there was something peculiar in the Penn- 
sylvania allegiance were mere pretexts put forward to 
screen an act the real object of which was to secure the 
support of this Province to an immediate declaration of 
independence, without any regard to the injury to the State 
itself or the opinions of the voters. We insist upon this 
point, because it is impossible to gain any correct idea of 
the attitude of Pennsylvania towards independence during 
the spring of 1776 without understanding how the question 
was complicated, owing to the action of a supervisory popu- 
lar body called a Provincial Convention, with the vastly 
important question of the preservation of her charter. The 
question always was, in Pennsylvania, not, are you in favor 
of national independence pure and simple? but, are you 
also in favor of a new and untried scheme of state gov- 
ernment? The particular party then in power under the 
charter were opposed to an immediate declaration of inde- 
pendence for many reasons, not the least weighty of which 
was that the adoption of such a measure would necessarily 
destroy their own long-tried home government. Their 
opponents, having failed to outnumber them at the polls, 
proposed by a revolutionary process to accomplish two 
objects,—first to get rid entirely of the trouble given by the 
supporters of the charter by abolishing it, and then to estab- 
lish in its place a government which, whatever else it might 
do, would favor independence. There is no reason why we 
should not call the means taken to effect this object by its 
right name,—revolutionary and anti-republican. The vast 
results which followed the adhesion of Pennsylvania to the 
cause of independence in giving birth to this nation 
must not blind us to the extra-legal course adopted to 
accomplish the object, and we must see to it at least that 
unmerited reproach is not cast upon the motives of the 
purest body of men who ever represented Pennsylvania in a 
legislative body,—her Delegates in Congress when the 
Declaration was adopted. 

We must follow somewhat carefully the steps of this 
intrigue if we wish to know how the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence was made in July, 1776. The party in Pennsyl- 
vania in the winter and spring of that year whose immediate 
object was the abolition of the old charter, and the party in 
Congress whose only object was to secure the general con- 
sent of the Colonies to a declaration, had a common basis 
of action, and it was not difficult to reach an understanding 
as to the course which they should pursue. There could be 
no independence while Pennsylvania did not consent, and 
there seemed at that time little prospect that she would 
agree to a separation of any kind while her policy was con- 
trolled by her legal Assembly. From the beginning, as is 
now well understood, there had been a plan in the minds of 
a certain party in Congress (of which the Adamses, Samuel 
and John, were the leaders) to bring about a separation. 
This project had been discreetly veiled because for a long 
time it met with little encouragement. The greatest obsta- 
cle in the way of this party was undoubtedly the Pennsyl- 
vania charter and the Assembly organized under it. How 
to get rid of the charter was a problem of no little difficulty. 
Its supporters would vote for no scheme of national inde- 
pendence which involved its destruction. Mr. Elbridge 
Gerry, who came as a Delegate to Congress from Massachu- 
setts in January, 1776, wrote a letter on this subject shortly 
after his arrival in Philadelphia which is very suggestive. 
“ Since my arrival in this city,” he says, “ the New England 
Delegates have been in continual war with the advocates of 
the Proprietary interest in Congress and in this Colony. 
These are they who are most in the way of the measures we 
have proposed; but I think the contest is pretty nearly at 
an end,” ete. One loses patience at the coolness with which 
men who came here to seek our aid in restoring their 
charter propose as the only means of effecting their object 
the destruction of our own. As time went on, and John 
Adams probably was seen by Dr. Rush “ wandering like an 
outcast in the streets of Philadelphia,” in despair at the 
conduct of the obstinate Quakers, the crisis was approach- 
ing. The power of the Provincial Convention, intended as 
a means of overawing the Charter Assembly, was first tried 
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in February, 1776, and its intervention, as we have seen, 
was a failure; then an election was held on the Ist of May, 
1776, for members of the Assembly, which was hotly con- 
tested, but the friends of the charter were all elected, save 
Mr. Clymer. It was then that John Adams determined, 
in despair of success in any other way, to make his final 
assault upon Penn’s charter. On the 10th of May he offered 
a resolution in Congress recommending that the Colonies 
should establish a “ government sufficient to the exigencies 
of affairs.” But the friends of the charter in the Assembly 
contended at once that they had just such a government in 
Pennsylvania, and therefore, in the opinion of Dickinson 
and Wilson, they needed “for the exigencies of affairs” 
none other. As soon as this movement, which entirely dis- 
concerted Adams’s plan, was discovered, he proposed, May 
15, what he called a preamble to his resolution, but what 
was in reality a substitute for it, and was intended to shut 
out all hope of escape and declared that the exercise of every 
authority under the crown should be totally suppressed. 
The ‘preamble, after a violent debate, was passed. This 
measure was, of course, the true Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. From that hour the charter of Pennsylvania and the 
Assembly which it created were doomed, not by its own act, 
but by la force majeure of Congress, which it was unable to 
resist. None saw this more clearly than the patriots who 
formed the majority of the Assembly, with Dickinson at 
their head. They took no factious or revolutionary steps to 
prolong their power. On the contrary, in the early days of 
June they revoked the instructions given to the Pennsyl- 
vania Delegates in Congress on the 9th of November, 1775, 
and permitted them to use their discretion in concurring 
with the Delegates of the other Colonies in a measure of 
separation from the mother-country. This proposition, as we 
have said, they were never permitted to bring to a vote, 
their opponents whose presence was necessary to form a 
quorum for the transaction of business having absented 
themselves. It thus followed that Dr. Franklin was the 
only Delegate who had been chosen in November, 1775, 
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who voted for and signed the Declaration of Independence 
voluntarily. Of that Delegation, when the vote was taken on 
the 2d of July, Dickinson and Morris were absent, Wilson 
was much opposed to it, but appended his signature, and 
Willing and Humphreys voted against it. Those whose 
names are now appended to this document, with the ex- 
ception of that of Franklin, were chosen by the Conven- 
tion on the 20th of July and signed it as of July 4, 1776. 
In this way was the Declaration signed in Pennsylvania. 
Those who signed it not only signed the death-warrant of 
royal power on this Continent, but in doing so they blotted 
from existence one of the most admirable codes of con- 
stitutional law that the world has ever seen,—the great 
charter of William Penn, under whose benign rule a com- 
munity had grown up where civil and religious liberty 
had been fully maintained, where justice between man and 
man had been fairly administered, and where the prosperity 
and success in the arts of life which always attend on good 
government had made the people who lived under it the 
envy and admiration of the world. It is a consolation to 
feel that the sacrifice was made in order to attain a higher 
good, and that those who were the chief agents in its de- 
struction and the substitution for it of the “ unspeakable” 
Constitution of 1776 were not our own sons, but strangers. 
I have thus endeavored to show how a Pennsylvanian 
might have been a genuine patriot in the Revolution and 
yet not have favored the Declaration of Independence in 
July, 1776. It was not because he loved his country less, 
but because he loved his old home more. If he favored 
national independence he was obliged to surrender the 
Provincial charter. Forced to choose between his charter 
and a new and untried scheme of government of which he 
could know nothing, it was natural that he should cling to 
that with which he was most familiar. He had strong mis- 
givings as to the result when he saw into whose hands the 
framing of the new Constitution would fall, and his fears 
were fully justified. Of all the Colonial charters those only 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island survived the Revolution. 
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They were preserved in the affections of their people, and 
made to harmonize with the changes produced by the war. 
All that the people of Pennsylvania asked was that their 
charter, to whiclt so large a portion of her people was at- 
tached, should be treated in the same way. This was denied 
them. Perhaps it was absolutely necessary for the common 
good that such a sacrifice should be made. If such was the 
case, then the terms “timidity,” ‘ weakness,” and “ want 
of patriotism” are very much out of place when applied 
to explain the conduct of men who in this crisis had the 
highest of all forms of courage,—for it includes them all, 
—the courage of their opinions; and surely America has 
produced no class of citizens whose career during the Revo- 
lution was more constant in its loyalty or more full of 
devoted service of all kinds to the country than those 
much-abused men who defended to the last the chartered 
rights of Pennsylvania. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT PROUD, THE 
HISTORIAN. 


[On August 16, 1826, Mr. Charles West Thomson read, before the 
Council of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, a paper entitled 
* Notices of the Life and Character of Robert Proud, author of ‘The 
History of Pennsylvania,’” in which he gives some quotations from the 
autobiography of the historian. Through the courtesy of Mr. Henry 
D. Biddle we are enabled to give the autobiography in full.—Eb. 
Penna. Maa.] 


CoMMENTARIOLUM DE viTa R. Provupi, or short notes and 
memoranda of the time and place of Robert Proud’s 
birth, with his changes of situation or places of abode, 
both in England and America. Written by himself 
anno 1806, in the 78 year of his age: with some brief 
observations and reflections. 


Our early days are best, but quickly gone; 
Disease with age and sorrow soon come on; 
Labor and pain soon introduce decay, 

And death relentless hastens all away. R. P. 


The following notes are intended to inform those, whom 
it may concern, or to whom the same shall be agreeable to 
know, That I Robert Proud, having resided in Philadelphia 
now many years, which have seemed to me very short and 
fleeting, tho’ attended with much vicissitude, tribulation and 
disappointment, divers ways, was born on the tenth day of 
May, anno 1728, according to best information and memory, 
in the north part of Yorkshire, England, at a farm house, 
called, Low Foxton (long since demolished) which was dis- 
tinguished, by that name, from another next to it, called, 
High Foxton, near one mile distant from a village, or coun- 
try town, named, Crathorn, where I went daily to school, to 
learn my first rudiments of a person named, Baxter; a man 
of some eminence in his line; likewise a little more than 
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the same distance from a small market town, called, Yarm, 
situated on the river Tees, where it separates Yorkshire from 
the county of Durham. . 

From which place of my birth, my father and mother, 
William and Ann Proud, removed with their family, when 
I was about five or six years of age, to a place, or farm, near 
fifteen or twenty miles southward, called, Wood-End; which 
my father rented of Roger Talbot Esq’, near two or three 
miles northward from Thirsk, a market-town, about twenty 
miles north from the city of York :—On which place was a 
large and pleasant mansion house and gardens, having long 
been the elegant seat and residence of a branch of the ancient 
and noted Talbot family, but now rented to a tenant, with a 
‘large quantity of land, belonging to the same.— W hich house 
since that time, has been repaired, improved, and occupied by 
the said owner. 

My residence here was mostly at my father’s house, for a 
number of years, before L betook myself, with no small 
difficulty, from my connections, to the distant school of my 
beloved and esteemed friend and master, David Hall, of 
Skipton, Yorkshire aforesaid, to improve myself further in 
learning, or literature, and his good society, and from thence 
to London; and afterwards to America. 

After having lived about four years with, and under the 
instruction of, my aforesaid friend and master, D. Hall, to 
great and mutual satisfaction, (with whom afterwards I con- 
tinued a friendly and very agreeable correspondence, in the 
Latin language, during the remainder of his life) in the 
latter part of the summer 1750, with a kind literary recom- 
mendation from him to the notice and regard of divers of 
his friends in London, I took shipping from Scarborough, 
for that city; Where, after a stormy passage, and adverse 
winds, of about two weeks, I arrived, before winter com- 
menced ; residing there, at first, during the winter, with my 
relation, Joseph Taylor, at his house, near Mile-End.— While 
there, by the advice and recommendation of my friend and 
relative D* John Fothergill, of London, I applied myself to 
further improvement in some parts of learning and science, 
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in that city; and, being afterwards recommended by the 
same person, I was introduced into the families of Silvanus 
and Timothy Bevan, eminent chemists and druggists and 
much noted in the medical line.—Of whom the former, at 
that time, lived mostly retired, in his then advanced age, at 
the pleasant village of Hackney, nigh London; and the 
latter, in Plow Court, Lombard street, in the city itself. By 
whom being kindly received, and treated with much respect, 
benevolence and friendship, I undertook, at their request, 
the instruction of the sons of the latter, in certain branches 
of learning, who mostly resided at Hackney. In which place 
and employment (having the free use of 8. Bevan’s large and 
excellent library) I continued to much mutual satisfaction, 
till I removed to Pennsylvania in the latter part of the year 
1758. 

For considering this situation and employment would not 
long answer to provide for my future support in life, for 
which in my narrow circumstances I was often much thought- 
fully concerned, and as it did not occupy my whole time, so, 
being conversant with divers persons of much noted medical 
knowledge and practice, I applied part of my time, while 
here, diligently to that study, with a view to qualify myself 
for the practice.—To which I was the more induced, not 
only by a strong desire of all useful science, in general, and 
best improvement of mind, but also particularly by the ex- 
traordinary opportunity, and best of information, with seeing 
a very extensive practice, in that line; which I then had, or 
might enjoy, in the families, where I lived, and their large 
connections, as being generally persons of much note and 
eminency in different respects.—In this pursuit, for several 
years, I made such proficiency as to attract considerable 
notice and respect from many :—having then in view the 
practice of physic. 

This not only exposed me to much variety of company, 
with great intenseness of thought, application and trial, but 
also frequently to such society and communication, in some 
things, as were not always agreeable, but, as I thought, in- 
jurious to my mind; so that afterwards, for these and other 
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reasons, declining further pursuit thereof, in regard to a 
medical profession, in the latter part of the year 1758, having 
with much difficulty to my mind, or affection, taken leave 
of divers of my friends, more especially where I lived, I left 
London; and from Portsmouth, took shipping for Pennsyl- 
vania; having letters of recommendation from divers of my 
friends, in London to theirs in Philadelphia; among which, 
from D* Fothergill to Israel Pemberton,—with certificate, 
drawn by Timothy Bevan and Joseph Phipps, from the 
Monthly Meeting of friends, in Grace Church street, Lon- 
don, to that of Philadelphia, or elsewhere in America. 


MEMORANDA. 


1758, 9 mo. 27, and 4® day of the week, I left London, 
early in the morning, in the flying machine, six horses, 
with Sarah & Eliz. Hyde and other passengers; and arrived 
at Portsmouth, in the evening, about 73 miles: where I 
abode one day. 

9 mo. 29.—Went on board the ship Carolina,—Duncan,— 
where waited for the sailing of convoy (it being in time of 
war) about three weeks, at Spithead, with my friend, Mor- 
decai Yarnall, of Philadelphia who had joined us, and other 
passengers. 

10 mo. 22, and first day of the week.—Sailed with a fair 
wind. 

1759, 1 mo. 8, After a stormy passage, and much contrary 
winds, arrived at Lewistown, on, or near Delaware Bay, 
where M. Yarnall and myself went on shore, to Samuel 
Rowland’s house, with Captain Duncan; and from thence 
by land we two arrived at M. Yarnall’s house in Philadelphia 
on the 6" same month ; the navigation of the river Delaware 
having been obstructed with ice, for about two weeks. 

On the 7 or 8" same month, by kind invitation I re- 
moved to the house of Isaac Greenleaf, Market street; from 
whence 9 mo. 10“ to that of William Brown, Walnut street, 
then kept by Mary Newport, where I first took a few pupils 
or scholars: and from thence on 2 mo. 6“ 1761 to the house 
of James Pemberton, in 2™ street. 

VoL, x1I.—28 
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1762, 1 mo. 21—from James Pemberton’s house to that 
of Israel Morris, both in 2% and Walnut streets. 

1763, 9 mo. 19—to Anthony Benezet’s, Chestnut street. 

1766, 5 mo. 15—Joseph Marriott’s, Walnut street. 

1767, 3 mo. 25—Anthony Benezet’s again,—returned from 
Burlington. 

1771, 2 mo. 8—Tacey Forbes’s, N E. corner, Market Str. 
& 4" Street. 

1772, 10 mo. 3—Benjamin Morgan’s, Arch street. 

1776, 5 mo. 25—Roger Bowman’s, 2™ Street. 

1777, 10 mo. 21—Anthony Benezet’s 3™ time. 

1778, 4 mo. 283—Elizabeth and Ruth Roberts, Arch street. 

8 mo. 3—B. Morgan with R. Roberts, New Jersey. 

1779, 9 mo. 9—Samuel Clark’s 5“ street Philad*. 

In all 14 removals, between the years 9 mo. 1759, and 9 
mo. 1779, about 20 years. 

Near two years after my arrival in America, in 1 mo. 3™ 
1759 aforesaid, I undertook, on the 11" of 9 mo. 1761 the 
Public Latin School of Friends in Philadelphia. In which 
station I continued till 9 mo. 11° 1770, about 9 years, when 
I resigned it. 

From that time till 4 mo. 24" 1780, the space of 9 years 
and 7 months, I was partly employed in trade with my 
brother John Proud from England and partly during the 
distraction of the Country here, engaged, at the particular 
request of some Friends, in compiling and writing the His- 
tory of Pennsylvania, in my retirement,—a laborious and 
important work. 

Between the years 1775 and 1780, there being a great 
change from the former happy condition of this country, 
since called, The United States, with a general cessation, at 
that time, from the former usual and useful employments 
among the people, who were then strangely disposed for 
revolution, rebellion and destruction, under the name and 
pretence of Liberty, I endeavoured to divert my mind from 
those popular and disagreeable objects, at times, by such 
meditations and reflections as took my attention; which, in 
part, I committed to writing, on various subjects, both in 
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prose and verse, but mostly in the former, during part of 
my retirement, in that afflictive and trying season, besides 
the compilation of the History of Pennsylvania since 
printed. 

All which literary productions, translations and memo- 
randa, chiefly for my own use and amusement, or to help my 
memory,’ still remaining in manuscript, with those, which 
are lost or destroyed, and including some written before, in 
England, and others since more lately here, I suppose, would 
fill several large octavo volumes, if printed. 


SoME EXTEMPORANEOUS LINES, ON THE SOURCE OF HUMAN MISERY, 
HERE CALLED, FORBIDDEN FRUIT, WRITTEN ABOUT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE AFORESAID TIME OR CHANGE, 


Forbidden fruit’s, in ev'ry state, 
The source of human woe; 
Forbidden fruit our fathers ate; 
And sadly found it so: 
Forbidden fruit’s rebellion’s cause, 
In ev’ry sense and time; 
Forbidden fruit’s the fatal growth 
Of ev’ry age and clime. 
Forbidden fruit’s New Englands choice, 
She claims it as her due; 
Forbidden fruit, with heart and voice, 
The Colonies pursue. 
Forbidden fruit our parents chose, 
Instead of life and peace; 
Forbidden fruit to be the choice 


Of man will never cease. 
R. P. 1775. 


ON THE VIOLATION OF ESTABLISHED AND LAWFUL ORDER, RULE OR 
GOVERNMENT—APPLIED TO THE PRESENT TIMES IN PENNS‘ IN 
1776. By R. Provup. 


“ Asperius nihil est humili, cum surgit in altum ; 
Cuncta ferit, dum cuncta timet, desavit in omnes, 
Quam servi rabies in libera colla furentes.”—CLAUDIANUS. 


Of all the plagues, that scourge the human race, 
None can be worse than upstarts, when in place ; 
Their pow’r to shew, no action they forbear; 

They tyrannize o’er all, while all they fear; 
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No savage rage, no rav’nous beast of prey, 
Exceeds the cruelty of Servile Sway /! 
As if the foot to be the head inclin’d, 
Or body should aspire to rule the mind; 
As when the pow’r of fire, of air and flood, 
In proper bounds, support the common good ; 
But when they break the bound, to them assign’d, 
They most pernicious are to human kind ;, 
So are those men, whose duty’s to obey, 
When they usurp the rule, and bear the sway. 
In order God has wisely rang’d the whole; 
And animates that order, as the Soul ; 
In due gradation ev’ry rank must be, 
Some high, some low, but all in their degree: 
This law in ev’ry flock and herd we find, 
In ev’ry living thing of ev’ry kind; 
Their Chief precedes, as in the fields they stray ; 
The rest in order follow and obey. 
Much more in men, this order ought to dwell, 
As they in rank and reason do excel ; 
A state the nearest to the Bless’d above, 
Where all degrees, in beauteous order move :* 
Which those, who violate, are sure to be 
The tools* of woeful infelicity ! 
Ev’n so are men, far worse than beasts of prey 
When those usurp the rule, who should obey: 
In self-security weak mortals find 
The will of God is thus to scourge mankind. &c. 











































OpE TO DIVINE WIspDoM. 


From the Latin of Matt. Casimirus Sarbievious by R. P. of Philad. anno 
1776.;—On account of the revolutionary conduct, and present prospect of the 


Oh! Pow’r supreme, that rulest all, 
In constant change around this ball ; 
As I delight to walk thy ways, 

So condescend to aid my lays. 


1 Norz.—Servile Sway—That of servants, slaves, or lower rank of the people, 
when, by violence, they usurp the power over their former masters and rulers, 4o— 
See the history of the Servile Wars, among the Romans :—of the Rustic War, since, 
among the Germana, im the 16 Century :—not to mention those of the more late rev- 
olutions in France and & Domingo. 

2 Norz.—Observe the order of the heavenly bodies, 
3 Id est, devils, or rebels and destroyers; See Milton. 
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Thy bounteous, and thy various hand 
Spreads gifts and honors round the land ; 
Which mortals catch, with eager strife 
As children, straws, in infant life; 

Some strive for riches, some for pow’r, 
Which last a day, perhaps an hour; 
They tott’ring stand, in anxious pain ; 
They rise, and quickly sink again ; 
All worldly empires rise and fall, 

And certain change attends on all; 

It is a point, the sword divides; 

And for a moment each presides: 

But I, who am both low and poor, 
This only boon of thee implore ; 

Let me, while others rage and fight; 
Enjoy thy smiles, with thee delight. 
R. P. 1776. 


But omitting, in this place, further mention of things of 
this nature, I proceed to observe that, in the year 1780, 4 
mo. 24", after having sustained great losses by the confusion 
and iniquity of the late and present times (when I received 
such a shock, both in body and mind, as I was not well able 
to bear, and never since entirely recovered) I recommenced 
the management of the aforesaid Latin School, then deserted, 
by reason of said times; in which station I continued till 5 
mo. 31* 1790, about ten years and one month, when I finally 
and totally declined it. 

Both before and after this time (1790) I was frequently in 
a very‘infirm state of health, and sometimes dangerously ill ; 
notwithstanding which I revised and published my history 
of Pennsylvania, tho’ imperfect and deficient; the necessary 
and authentic materials being very defective, and my de- 
clining health not permitting me to finish it entirely to my 
mind; and I had reason to apprehend, if it was not then 
published, nothing of the kind so complete, even with all its 
defects, would be likely ta be published at all ;—which pub- 
lication, tho’ the best extant of the kind, or on that subject, 
as a true and faithful record instead of meeting with the ex- 
pected encouragement, first given to the undertaking, as due 
to such a work, has since been strangely and manifestly op- 
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posed, or discouraged even by many of those, whom it most 
properly concerned to encourage and promote the same; as 
being the offspring, and lineal successors of the first and 
early settlers of Pennsylvania; for whose sakes, or more 
special and particular service it was undertaken by me ;—to 
my great loss and disappointment ;—and that without any 
reason given tome! A performance, besides the said more 
particular and special design, intended likewise for a more 
public information, and the general utility of both the pres- 
ent and future times ;—and to prevent the future publishing 
and spreading of false accounts, or misrepresentation, on the 
subject; which had too long prevailed. 

It may also be here observed, that from similar views of 
utility to others, and a public service, was my first under- 
taking the then too much despised and neglected instruction 
of youth, in my line, among Friends—otherwise I should 
never have attempted the troublesome, unprofitable and labo- 
rious charge and employment, at first in this country ; having 
formerly had much better offers, in a lucrative, or pecuniary 
sense, both in England and America. 

From what is before observed, it appears, I have been 21 
years instructing youth in Philadelphia, and 17 in trade and 
compiling the History of Pennsylvania, till about the year 
1797; and 9 years since that time, during my more infirm, 
and fast declining state of health, till the beginning of the 
present year, 1806, now in the 78" year of my age: having 
been about 47 years in America, mostly in and near Phila- 
delphia. Of late much in meditation, and sometimes writ- 
ing observations and memoranda, on various subjects, for 
amusement and aiding my memory, still mostly remaining 
by me in manuscript ; my former friends and acquaintances, 
excepting some of my quondam pupils, or disciples, being 
mostly gone, removed, or deceased; and their successors 
become more and more strangers, unacquainted with, and 
alien to, me, renders my final removal or departure, from 
my present state of existence, so much the more welcome 
and desirable, 











Philad. 1806. 








“Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away.”—PoPeE. 


PRZECATIO, 


1, God of my life, whose pow’r divine 


Thro’ all creation’s works doth shine, 
That ev’ry mental eye may see 

A glorious evidence of thee; 

Thy inward virtue, life and spring, 
Thou source of ev’ry living thing, 
Be still propitious to my mind, 

Oh! thou Preserver of mankind! 


2. For tho’ we hear no vocal sound, 


Among thy radiant orbs around ; 
Tho’ they, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark, terrestrial ball, 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter a melodious voice, 
Proclaiming loudly, as they shine, 
“The hand, that made us, is divine;” 
And keeps all Being from decay, 
Which else would fail and die away. 


. But yet a nearer word we have, 


Thy Word of Life, the soul to save; 
Which is, as it affects the mind, 
The light and life of human-kind, 
That shines in darkness, till its ray 
Increases to the perfect day ; 
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—for which I am now waiting; and tho’, according to the 
expressions before mentioned, I may say,—“ Few and evil 
have been the years of my life ;’—yet, in part, according to 
my desire, I seem not to have so much anxiety and concern 
about the conclusion and consequence thereof, as I have had, 
at times, for the propriety of my conduct and advancement 
in the way of Truth and Righteousness, in said state, so as 
to ensure the continued favor of a sensible enjoyment of the 
divine presence and preservation, while existing in this world, 
in order for a happy futurity and eternal life. 


R. Provp. 


PRASENTIZ DIVINZ SENSUS, NE UNQUAM ANIMO DEFICIAT, 
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Leads out of all obscurity, 
And guides the mind of man to thee. 


























4, In this dark world, where e’er I go, 
Whate’er I suffer here below; 
In life, whate’er my lot may be, 
Take not thy Holy Sense from me; 
Nor me abandon !—let me share 
Thy saving presence ever near ;— 
Preserve me in each needful hour ; 
For still almighty is thy pow’r. 


5. Since all true science comes from thee, 
My never-failing wisdom be ; 
Protect me from my mental foes, 
The cause of all my griefs and woes; 
O’er all my ways do thou preside, 
And be my faithful friend and guide; 
That so my mind may never stray 
From thy pure light, thy living way. 


6. For all my foes, ev’n death, will flee, 
In thy bright presence, far from me, 
As darkness vanishes away,. 

At the approach of light and day; 
And whate’er state in life I know, 
When thro’ the vale of death I go, 
If I but know thy presence near, 
T’ll dread no harm, no evil fear ; 
But hence, to all eternity, 
Where e’er thou art, my soul shall be. 
R. P. Theophilus. 





Philad* 1801. 
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GOVERNOR POWNALLS REASON’S FOR DECLINING 
THE GOVERNMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1758. 


[A paper in the MS. collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. ] 


REASONS 


For declining the Government of Pensilvania, given to the 
Right Hon” Mr. Fox, for his royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland. 


M. Pownall having been recommended by his Royal 
Highness to M. Penn for the Lieutenancy of Pensilvania as 
a Person proper to forward the service within that Govern- 
ment, at this juncture, was very happy in the honour, and 
very ready to undertake the charge, in hopes and expecta- 
tion, of effecting such service; but upon his having had 
communicated to him by M*. Penn the Particulars of the 
Powers granted to his Lieut. Gov' and the mode of Admin- 
istration within which M*. Penn limits such Gov" by Bond 
of £5000 penalty. M*. Pownall conscious that he cannot 
perform such service with any security or honour to himself, 
nor in any wise with Utility to the Publick, and his Majesty’s 
service, with which only view and in chearful obedience to 
the Royal recommendation he undertook it, humbly begs 
leave now to decline it. 

And he further thinks himself bound to give his reasons 
for so Doing. 

I*, As to his own insecurity under such Bonds and high 
Penalties. The Deputy Gov" being bound down under 
great Penalties to execute Instructions, cannot on any ac- 
count, without making a sacrifice of his own security and 
welfare, deviate from the least Title of such did even the 
immediate safety and preservation of y* Province, require 
such temporary deviation: for altho’ the Instructions given 
may be neither proper nor practicable in such case, nor just 
in Equity, yet they may be lawful, and the penal Bond & 
it’s Fines will be sued according to the legal not the equi- 
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table performance of it’s Conditions; according to the Letter 
not the Spirit; Whereas in the case of Instructions given by 
his Majesty to his Gov’ any Gov" who has the Good of the 
service at heart would in such case as above, venture to 
relax, or wave, or deviate from the strict Letter and throw 
himself on his Majesty’s mercy and gracious pardon. This 
is the Case of those Instructions that respect Emergencies 
and unforseen Accidents in Government. 

In the ordinary course of Administration in Government 
those Points (the Matters of dispute & the cause of all the 
Trouble in such Governments) which possibly and probable 
might be settled or accommodated, or kept quite from inter- 
fering with Government by waving, compromising, or other 
Address as Occasions require and Incidents point out, are by 
the Instructions absolutely determined on the part of the 
Proprietor, nor can the Deputy Gov" venture to Engage in 
any practicable Measure of settling such, beyond the Letter 
already determined, without the utmost and absolute Risk 
of his safety for, the Reasons above. 

This is the case of the Instructions known and already 
given, but if the Deputy Gov" be bound under the above 
high Penalties “ At all times and in all things whatsoever 
well and truly to observe perform and fulfill execute & con- 
form himself within and unto all such further and other law- 
ful Powers, Authorities, Directions, and Instructions what- 
soever, from the Proprietor, which already have been or at 
any time or at any times hereafter shall be delivered to him 
in Writing by or from or on the part of the Proprietor, 
whether the same do or shall relate to the Proprietary Affairs 
of the said Province, or to the Government of the same, or 
to any other matter whatsoever.” He is under the absolute 
power of the Proprietor; and what makes his Situation 
more than subservient, and servile, even dangerous is, that 
he the Deputy cannot refuse to act under such Instructions 
without quitting the Government, and yet by the same Bond 
and Penalties. He cannot quit the Government, without 
giving a Twelve Month’s notice, So that He must inevitable 
act at the will of the Proprietor, or suffer the high Penalties. 
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Ii*’, As to the Ineffectuality of an Administration under 
such a Mode, and the Inutility that a Deputy Gov", and Mr’. 
Pownall in particular would prove to be of, towards restor- 
ing Peace, or forwarding the general service, Administration 
and Administrators being under such Bonds. 

“The particular Powers, Jurisdictions, & Authorities” 
granted to the Proprietor, by Patent to be exercised by Him- 
self or Deputy are such as are fit and equal “to the well 
governing, safety, defence and preservation of the Province, 
and the People therein.” And the Proprietor does accord- 
ingly grant all these Powers in his Patent Commission to his 
Deputy: but those Powers being greatly abridged and in 
some measure changed from the Letter of the Charter of 
Government by the mode of Administration prescribed and de- 
Jined in the Instructions, the People are always dissatisfied with, 
and discontented under such Administration, as they con- 
ceive the Powers and Modes of Government under such a 
Deputy so circumstanced are not fit and equal to the well 
Governing, Safety, Defence & Preservation of the Province, 
& the People residing therein, nor that they enjoy the full 
Rights and Powers of their Charter. 

The Deputy Gov" being bound under great Penalties to 
execute “ from time to time” the will of the Proprietor, and 
in some Cases where & when that cannot be sent to the 
Deputy, he being bound under the same great Penalties to 
act and resolve by the Advice of the Proprietaries Council 
(Who by the Charter of Government are no part of the 
Legislature) the Assembly the only remaining Branch of 
Government reason and act upon this Principle—That, the 
full Powers of Government must be somewhere within the 
Province; But, as such cannot possibly be in the Deputy 
Gov’ so circumstanced, they do reason & act as having them- 
selves those Powers which are defective in the Deputy Gov" 
therefore this state of the Deputy Gov’ is in effect productive 
of instead of being calculated to remove, these internal 
disorders of Government. 

Should this Reason be not altogether true, yet it is what 
the People there conceive to be true and consequently have 
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not, nor ever will have any confidence or trust in a Deputy 
under this Mode only. 

M*. Pownall’s expectations & hopes of promoting the ser- 
vice & restoring Peace arose from a Confidence & trust which 
the People in that Government, had express’d in him, & an 
opinion of his being detached from all Parties. The sup- 
position of the Deputy Governor’s being bound by Bond 
under continual Instructions from the Proprietor has de- 
stroy’d all Trust & Confidence in him, or those appointed by 
him under such Circumstances. 

Should M*. Pownall be so bound, the confidence on which 
his hopes of acting were founded would be entirely lost ; 
and should he be bound down and determined as to certain 
Points all his opinion of Impartiality & Dissengagement 
would be Destroy’d; The People would not dare to trust 
him, they would lose the inclination to trust him; and He 
could not be of the least use or utility to his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, or to that of the Proprietor, or Province. He there- 
fore humbly begs leave to Decline all Engagements in such 
Service. 

All the above Cases arise from a Deputy Gov" being bound 
by a Bond of high Penalties to act under Instructions, even 
prior to the consideration whether such Instructions be 
proper or not. But the reasons are still more cogent upon 
a Review of the impropriety of the present Instruction. 

By the 6" Article the L' Gov" is directed and enjoined not 
to encourage or countenance the coming in of Papists or 
Roman Catholicks, nor to allow them any Privileges not 
allowed by Law. Now the Fact is, that, Papists & Roman ~ 
Catholicks do come into the Province, & do enjoy many 
Liberties and Priviledges not allowed them by Law; and as 
it is not in the power of the L* Gov" under the mere Au- 
thority of his Commission to prevent it this Instruction is 
as to the Remedy of the evil a mere Nullity & ensnaring 
with respect to the Lieutenant Governor. 

The same observation and objection only to a greater 
extent arises with respect to the 7th Instruction by which the 
Lieu‘ Gov' is directed to observe & put in execution the Laws 
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of Trade, & to prevent Flaggs of Truce from coming in from 
foreign Colonies. Those, which are no doubt, wrong in 
themselves, but which are constantly practised, it is not in 
the L* Gov" power to prevent, without the Aids of the Acts 
of the Legislature. 

By the 9th Instruction he is directed to take the advice of 
the Proprietary’s Council in matters of Legislature, & in all 
Acts of Government; which appears to be highly improper, 
as this Council is not by the Charter, & the Constitution of 
the Government a part of the Legislature. And yet if the 
Lt Gov" does any act without their advice, He subjects him- 
self to the Penalties of the Bond. 

By the 11th Instruction he is directed not to assent to any 
Act for emitting, re-emitting, or continuing any Paper- 
Money, unless it be enacted that the Interest arising there- 
from shall be Disposed of only as the Proprietors, or the L' 
Gov’ or the President of the Council, & the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall Direct; by which the Power & Priviledge 
vested by the Constitution in every Assembly of Appropri- 
ating Money they grant to such Services as they think proper 
is intirely Destroy’d. No such claim as this was ever in- 
sisted on in the King’s Governments; for altho the Crown 
in it’s Commission reserves, to the Gov" a power of dispos- 
ing of publick Money. Yet this is meant & intended only 
of Money raised & appropriated by Acts of Assembly, and 
according to such appropriation. 

By the 14th Article it is directed that the Quakers be not 
compell’d to act in any manner in Matters relating to the 
Militia ; which may be construed into an Exemption not only 
against bearing Arms themselves, but in making provision 
for the Pay & Subsistance & other Expenses of such whose 
Consciencies will permit to serve in a Military Capacity; 
Besides, by this Injuntion the Gov" is pinn’d down to a Mi- 
litia, which is highly improper, as it may & probably will be 
found an ineffectual Plan, for the service and a much better 
one may be thought of. 

By the 16th Article he is directed to assist in making 
Settlements to the Westward of the Mountains on the 
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Waters of the Ohio, which is a Measure highly offensive to 
the Indians and the carrying of which into execution at this 
time, would be attended with fatal Consequences to the ser- 
vice, as the Indians look upon those Lands as of right be- 
longing to them, & have several times lately Declared their 
Resolution not to part with them. 
NB This to be struck out, but should be re- 
placed by an Instruction directing the Lt 
Gov' not to give encouragement or suffer 
any settlement to be made on Lands 
claimed by the Indians, until the Rights 
be settled to their satisfaction. 

By the 2ist Article he is directed not to give his assent to 
any Law, by which any of the Proprietor’s Manor Lands, 
Quit Rents, other Estates may be affected, which ties up the 
Gov™* Hands from assenting to any Law for raising Money 
by a Tax upon Estates without an Exemption as to the Pro- 
prietary’s Estates which is unjust and unreasonable; and 
when upon a late occasion a Law of that sort was proposed 
by the Assembly it was rejected by the Gov" for this very 
Reason :—He is likewise directed by his Instruction not to 
assent to any Law for establishing Ferries or, for the estab- 
lishing a Court of Chancery; Points which the Assembly 
have long contested, & which have been allowed of in other 
Colonies. 

By the 23d Instruction he is directed not to assent to any 
Laws for laying Duties on Goods imported, which as it re- 
strains the Assembly from availing themselves of this par- 
ticular subject of Taxation; for raising Money for the Pub- 
lick-Service appears in the present times of Exigency to be 
improper, & may be the occasion of Disputes & Differences 
between them, and the Governor. And whatever the gen- 
eral view of the Instruction may be, it seems improper that 
the Trade of this particular Province, should be exempted 
from those Duties which are laid upon it universally in 
every other Colony. 


This to be altered. 
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SETTLERS IN MERION—THE HARRISON FAMILY 
AND HARRITON PLANTATION. 


BY GEORGE VAUX. 


The Harrison family was settled, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, in what was then Calvert County, on 
the Western Shore of Maryland. Richard Harrison was a 
member of the religious Society of Friends, of which body 
there had been a considerable settlement in that section long 
before the arrival of William Penn in Pennsylvania. George 
Fox and John Burnyeat, eminent ministers from England, 
visited these parts in 1672 to 1674, and were instrumental 
in increasing the membership. 

Meetings were held at West River, Herring Creek, and 
The Cliffs, and there was a meeting-house at the first-named 
place.! Richard Harrison the elder resided near Herring 
Creek, but whether originally in membership with Friends, 
or a convert under the preaching of George Fox and John 
Burnyeat, does not appear. He was, however, an active 
member of the society, and the monthly meetings were held 
at his house. Maryland Friends were early alive to the evils 
of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and Richard Harrison 
was one of a committee appointed soon after the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century to take steps for its suppres- 
sion. It is believed that he died about the year 1717. 

Richard Harrison, Jr., son of the former, was a tobacco- 
planter and an extensive slave-holder, residing in the vicinity 
of Herring Creek. He was probably born there, and was 
educated among Friends by religious parents, and bore an 
excellent reputation in the place of his nativity. After his 


1 The site of this building still remains, being used as a burial-ground, 
though much overgrown with weeds. The building has long since dis- 
appeared, but the place is still known as “ The Friends’ Meeting.” 
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removal to Pennsylvania he was said, on the authority of 
Deborah Logan, to have been a gentleman of great integrity 
and virtue. 

He is supposed to have been twice married. His first wife 
appears to have been Elizabeth Hall, daughter of Elisha 
Hall, of Calvert County, Maryland. The marriage took 
place in the early part of 1707. The time of her death has 
not been ascertained. There does not appear to have been 
any issue of this marriage. 

Richard Harrison’s second wife, Hannah Norris, was the 
second daughter of Isaac Norris, and granddaughter of 
Deputy Governor Thomas Lloyd. She was a most affec- 
tionate and pious woman, and a minister in the Society of 
Friends. 

Richard Harrison and Hannah Norris were married in 
Philadelphia in 1717, and soon after he returned with his 
bride to his residence at Herring Creek. He had, however, 
promised Hannah Norris prior to the marriage, that, if after 
residing in Maryland one year she did not like it for a home, 
he would dispose of his property at Herring Creek and re- 
move to Pennsylvania. The year’s trial did not prove sat- 
isfactory to Hannah Harrison, and, in accordance with his 
promise, her husband made preparations to remove to the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. In 1719 he purchased, of Rowland 
Ellis, an estate of seven hundred acres in Merion, about ten 
miles from Philadelphia, situated on what was in those early 
times one of the main roads leading out of the city, now 
known as the Old Gulf Road. This road passes diagonally 
through the southern part of the tract, and bounds it on the 
southwest side throughout most of its length. The ancient 
eleven- and twelve-mile-stones, marking the distance from 
the old Court-House at Second and Market Streets, yet re- 
main on the premises. The mansion-house, still standing, 
was erected by the former owner, Rowland Ellis,’ in 1704. 


1 Rowland Ellis was born in 1650 at Bryn-Mawr, Merionethshire, 
Wales. He became a Friend when about twenty-two years old, and 
suffered several years’ imprisonment for his constancy in refusing to 
take an oath. He was a minister and a man of note both in the country 
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It is said that all the stone, sand, and other similar materials 
used in its construction were carried on panniers. There 
were no carts or wagons in use in that section of the coun- 
try in those days, and the produce of the farms was carried 
to market on pack-horses. 

This house, afterwards the residence of Richard Harrison’s 
son-in-law Charles Thomson, is built of pointed stone, two 
stories high with dormer windows above. The main door- 
way opens into the principal room on the first floor, used as 
a dining-room in early times, and occupied by Charles 
Thomson as his study. It was here that the principal part 
of the work was done on his translation of the Bible from 
the Septuagint. Until within a few years there was a 
date-stone in the southwest gable of the house marked 
1704. 

To this plantation Richard Harrison and his wife removed. 
He called it Harriton, after his own name, changing only the 
letter s into t. His household goods and slaves (the latter 
said to have been numerous) appear to have been sent to 
Philadelphia in a sailing vessel. When ascending the Dela- 
ware, the vessel was taken by pirates, who appropriated all 
the household goods, but landed the slaves, and allowed 
them to make their way as best they could to their master. 
After the removal to Merion, some of the slaves became 
dissatisfied with their new home, and endeavored to prevail 
upon their master to return to Maryland. Failing in this, 
several of them conspired to destroy him and his family by 
poisoning.. This design was, however, providentially frus- 
trated. The poison was put into the chocolate which the 
family were to drink at breakfast. During the season of 


of his birth and in the land of his adoption. In 1686 he visited Penn- 
sylvania to prepare for a settlement of his family, but returned to Wales 
the following spring. In 1697 he finally came to America and settled in 
Merion on the plantation now called Harriton. He continued to reside 
in Merion until about 1719, when he removed to North Wales, Pennsyl- 
vania. He died in 1729 and was buried at Plymouth. During his resi- 
dence in Merion religious meetings after the manner of Friends were 
frequently held at his house, and in some instances marriages were 
solemnized there. 

VoL. x111.—29 
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silence which precedes partaking of a meal in the families 
of Friends there was a knock at the front door of the house, 
which opened immediately into the breakfast-room. Richard 
Harrison requested the visitor to enter, but, as his invitation 
apparently was not heard, he rose suddenly to open the door, 
in doing which he overturned the breakfast-table, and the 
chocolate, which had in the mean time been poured into the 
cups, was spilled on the floor. The spilled chocolate was 
licked up by the cat, which soon died from the effects of the 
poison. The conspirators subsequently confessed their crime, 
and admitted that the design was to destroy the whole fam- 
ily, with the hope that they would then be able to return to 
Herring Creek. 

A considerable part of the Harriton plantation was wood- 
land. Upon the portion which had been cleared Richard 
Harrison resumed his business of tobacco-planting. Access 
to the Philadelphia market was difficult, not only because of 
the primitive character of the Old Gulf Road, but also in 
consequence of the route passing over steep hills. The prac- 
tice still in vogue in some parts of the South was adopted 
for taking the tobacco to market. It was packed in hogs- 
heads, through the centre of which an axle was placed, 
and on the projecting parts on either side slabs were fitted 
in which the axle would revolve easily. These slabs suit- 
ably braced answered for shafts, and admitted of one or 
more horses being attached to the hogsheads, by which 
means they were rolled to Philadelphia with comparative 
ease. 

In 1787 a certain Thomas Lloyd and his wife in some way 
interfered with Richard Harrison’s slaves. The character of 
this interference is not apparent, but it was sufficiently seri- 
ous to cause a complaint to be laid before the Monthly Meet- 
ing, which appointed Rees Thomas and five other Friends to 
hear the case. Under date of 8 Mo. 18, 1787, the minutes 
of the Monthly Meeting held at Haverford contain the fol- 
lowing entry in relation to the matter. 

“The friends appointed to hear the complaint of Richard 
Harrison against Thomas Lloyd reports in writing under 
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their hands that the said Richard had just cause of com- 
plaint: Also that there was a paper brought to this meeting 
signed by Thomas Lloyd and his wife, acknowledging that 
they were heartily sorry that they had given the said Richard 
and wife, just cause to be offended in that they had any thing 
to do with their negroes and that they had acted very un- 
advisedly and foolishly and promises to avoid any thing of 
the kind for the time to come, and Richard Harrison 
being present at this meeting accepts thereof for satisfac- 
tion.” 

As has been heretofore intimated, Richard Harrison and 
his wife were both religious persons, the latter being a min- 
ister. To afford to his family and neighbors the opportunity 
for worship after the manner of Friends, he erected a meet- 
ing-house on his land a few hundred yards from his dwelling- 
house. This was built at least as early as 1730, and probably 
some years earlier. It is referred to in the minutes of the 
Monthly Meeting, then held alternately at Merion, Haver- 
ford, and Radnor, as “ Richard Harrison’s school-house,” 
but the family tradition is clear that it was built for a meet- 
ing-house, and there is very little doubt that it was erected 
primarily for that purpose. It was of stone, one story high, 
and appears to have been about thirty by fifteen feet. The 
interior was fitted with a small minister’s gallery so ar- 
ranged as to be closed in below and thus keep the occupants 
more free from the cold in winter. 

Meetings for Divine worship appear to have been held in 
this building so long as the Harrison family continued to 
reside at Harriton,—it is supposed during a period of about 
thirty years, and probably longer. 

At the Monthly Meeting held in the Eleventh Month, 
1730, action was taken in relation to holding this meeting as 
follows,—viz. : 

“It’s proposed on behalf of Richard Harrison and some 
other friends that they have liberty to keep a meeting on 
the first days for this winter season at the said Richard’s 
School-house, which this meeting allows them until y* next 
spring Yearly Meeting.” 
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In the Seventh Month following the Monthly Meeting 
records : 

‘Richard Harrison with some other friends proposes to 
have liberty to keep a meeting on first day of the week at 
said Richard’s School-house to begin after the Yearly Meet- 
ing and to continue until spring Yearly Meeting which this 
meeting allows of.” 

In the First Month, 1732, the matter was again before the 
Monthly Meeting, when— 

“Richard Harrison and some other friends signified to 
this meeting in writing that the meeting appointed last 7th 
mo. to be kept at y* s* Richards School-house was duely and 
religiously kept. And further requesting to be admitted to 
keep an afternoon meeting in y* s* place from the Spring 
meeting in this month until y*® yearly meeting in y* 7th mo 
next, which is allowed of and to begin at four o’clock.” 

After many years, at the Monthly Meeting held on the 
14th of Sixth Month, 1759, a committee was “ appointed to 
make inquiry into the circumstance of that meeting at 
Harrisons and know if it is still kept up and report to our 
next meeting.” 

At the following Monthly Meeting, held in the Seventh 
Month, report was made that “Some of the friends ap- 
pointed to enquire into the circumstance of that meeting at 
Harrisons reported that they were there, and some friends 
were met there, and that the widow Harrison seemed 
desirous to have it continued some time, which this meeting 
agrees to. And Robert Jones is appointed to inform the 
widow Harrison and those friends who are desirous of 
meeting there, that this meeting desires them to meet at the 
fourth hour in the afternoon.” 

After the removal of the family from Harriton, which 
occurred, as will hereafter appear, soon after the death of 
the elder son, Thomas, in 1759, these meetings were dis- 
continued. It is probable that services by other religious 
denominations than Friends may have been held in Harriton 
meeting-house subsequently, as the owners for a long time 
were not members of that religious society. For many 
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years it was used as a school-house, and remained in fairly 
good repair until about 1819, when it was maliciously pulled 
down by a person then residing on the property. The 
stone foundations still remain, and afford the opportunity of 
ascertaining the size and exact location of the building. 

Adjoining the meeting-house a piece of land was appro- 
priated for a family burial-ground. This burial-ground has 
long been known as Harriton Family Cemetery. 

Richard Harrison provided, by his will, that the site of 
the meeting-house and burial-ground should not be sold, 
and his wife left a legacy to be applied to erecting a suitable 
enclosure around them. The first wall was erected with the 
proceeds of this legacy. It had a wooden covering and an 
entrance gate. The wall, which is about four feet high, was 
rebuilt in 1844, and the present stone coping and entrance 
steps were supplied at that time. 

Harriton Family Cemetery is about eighty-five feet long 
and forty-six feet wide. The entrance is by a flight of 
stone steps ascending the wall on one side, and a similar 
flight descending on the other. A grass walk extends across 
the breadth of the enclosure. Immediately on the left-hand 
side of this walk are two rows of family graves, in which 
were interred several generations of the Harrison family. 
Still farther to the left, and entirely apart from these 
interments, are a number of stones marking the graves of 
strangers to the family blood, buried here by permission 
between 1795 and 1828. On the right of the grass walk are 
several other rows of graves, many of which are those 
of slaves employed in the Harrison family. The house 
servants alone were buried here, the slaves generally being 
interred in a selected spot in one of the fields. A block of 
soapstone is built in the front wall of the cemetery, showing 
inscriptions on both sides. On the exterior side are the 
words “ Harriton Family Cemetery Anno 1719.” On the 
interior side is the following inscription: “This stone is 
opposite the division between two rows of family graves, 
wherein were interred Richard Harrison (died March 2, 
1747) and a number of his descendants. Also Charles 
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Thomson Secretary of Continental Congress (died Aug. 
16, 1824) and Hannah Thomson wife of Chas: Thomson, 
daughter of Richard Harrison, grand-daughter of Isaac 
Norris, & great-grand-daughter of Governor Thomas Lloyd. 
(died Sept. 6, 1807).” 

In Charles Thomson’s time the burial-ground was in full 
view from the windows of the mansion-house, through a 
vista cut in the woodland which surrounds it. Charles 
Thomson particularly requested that after his death his 
remains might repose with those of his wife and her an- 
cestors, in their ancient burying-place, and he was accord- 
ingly interred in Harriton Cemetery. Subsequently, how- 
ever, his desires were entirely ignored, under circumstances 
at once painful and discreditable. 

In 1838 several persons in Philadelphia established 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. It was a new scheme, the first of its 
kind, and its promoters were anxious to give it all the 
prestige possible by having ‘removed there the remains of 
prominent persons. One of the parties interested called 
upon the owners of the Harriton estate, they being the 
nearest family connections of Hannah Thomson (for her 
husband had only a life-estate in the property), and asked 
permission to remove the remains of Charles Thomson 
and his wife from the family burial-ground to the new 
cemetery. 

He was courteously informed that other relatives would 
be consulted, and an early reply given. The matter was 
accordingly considered by various members of the family, 
and it was the unanimous judgment of all that, as Charles 
Thomson had been interred in the family burial-ground at 
his own request, and had expressed the strong desire that 
hie remains might lie with those of his wife’s ancestors in 
their ancient burial-place, it would not be right to grant the 
request. Among those consulted was the venerable Deborah 
Logan, a near relative, whose opposition to the removal was 
perhaps more decided than that of any other person. The 
judgment arrived at was accordingly communicated to the 
individual who had made the application. 
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There was, however, a nephew of Charles Thomson who 
was a stranger to the Harrison blood and unfriendly to the 
owners of Harriton. This was John Thomson. He, of 
course, was not consulted by the other relatives. To him 
the individual above referred to applied for permission to 
remove the remains. He undertook to authorize the re- 
moval, claiming that he had the right to do it by virtue of 
the fact that he had been Charles Thomson’s executor and 
was his nearest relative. How these circumstances could 
confer a right to authorize any meddling with the remains 
of Hannah Thomson, who was not of his blood and with 
whose affairs he had never had any concern, or to authorize 
an entry upon private property to take either body, has 
never been explained. If sucha right really existed, it could 
easily have been established in the proper court of law; 
and the fact that the removal was accomplished by stealth 
at dead of night, seems to be conclusive that the parties 
engaged in it had but little confidence in the legality of 
their proceedings. Those desiring to make the removal 
resolved to carry it out, upon the assent of John Thomson. 
The scheme was carefully planned. On an August evening 
in 1838, the resurrectionists rendezvoused at the residence 
of John Elliot, a stone house still standing in the village 
of Bryn-Mawr, about a quarter of a mile from the burial- 
ground, At dead of night they proceeded to the cemetery, 
expecting to have all the work completed during the dark- 
ness. But the digging was hard, and the early gray of the 
morning appeared by the time that the bodies were reached 
and raised to the surface. At this juncture a laboring man 
employed on one of the farms, having made an early start 
to go to his work, in passing through the woodland which 
surrounds the cemetery was attracted by the lanterns and the 
voices of the resurrectionists. Upon approaching them, 
they, finding themselves discovered, were seized with a 
panic and hastily loaded the bodies in wagons which they 
had in readiness, and drove off rapidly, leaving the graves 
open, a high pile of earth, and other evidences of their 
depredations. The facts were at once reported to the 
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owners, but there seemed nothing to do but to fill up the 
open graves and repair the damage done to the cemetery. 

It has sometimes been asked whether, after all, the resur- 
rectionists really secured the remains of Charles Thomson. 
It is probable that this question will never be satisfactorily 
answered. In explanation of the difficulties of the case it 
may be stated, that none of the early family graves were 
provided with inscribed gravestones, nor were there any 
permanent marks of any kind; and it is only certainly 
known that the two rows of graves immediately to the left 
of the present entrance contained family remains. 

The identity of each cannot be established. The ground 
was overgrown with briers in 1838, and even the mounds were 
to some extent obliterated. The desire expressed by Charles 
Thomson was, that “‘ he wished to be buried in a line with 
his father-in-law Richard Harrison and next above his de- 
ceased wife Hannah Harrison.” It is not known whether 
he was buried in this exact spot or not, nor, as above inti- 
mated, can the location of Richard Harrison’s grave be 
ascertained.! 

Those who are familiar with burial-lots where gravestones 
have not been erected immediately after interments know the 
very great difficulty and uncertainty of identifying graves at 
any future time. Disappointments which have arisen in such 
cases are not infrequent, and are rather the rule than the 
exception. When we keep this in view, we can appreciate 
the significance of the statement made by John Thomson in 
his letter defending the removal, when he says, “ It was be- 
lieved that but one person knew the exact locality, where 
rested one of the most conspicuous men of the revolution. 
No stone or tablet was erected,” etc. 

How easily that one person may have been mistaken, in a 
ground then overgrown with “ brush and briers,” if indeed 
he possessed the information he claimed to have, will readily 


1 The writer has a plan of the cemetery, copied from one formerly in 
possession of Charles Thomson, which has a part of the graves marked 
on it, but it does not seem to be consistent with what appears on the 
ground. 
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be recognized. And when we consider that all this resur- 
rection work was done at night under fear of discovery, 
and the panic which was upon the perpetrators when they were 
seen, and the haste with which they fled, leaving no time for 
identifying the remains from internal evidence, we cannot 
but feel that a doubtful question still remains to be solved. 
Mounds with rough head-stones and foot-stones now mark 
the sites of the graves from which the bodies were taken in 
1838. 

Richard and Hannah Harrison are believed to have had 
eight children. The names of five only are known, and it 
is supposed that the others died in infancy or early childhood. 
Of these five, Isaac and Samuel died unmarried, the former 
in the lifetime of his father. Mary displeased all her friends 
by an improper marriage, which she did not long survive, 
and died without issue. Hannah, born in December, 1728, 
married Charles Thomson in 1775. The remaining son, 
Thomas, married Frances Scull, and died early in 1759, 
leaving three little girls, who subsequent to his death were 
taken into the family of their grandmother and educated by 
their aunt Hannah Harrison. Of these Hannah died in 
childhood. Mary married Jonathan Mifflin, and died soon 
after the birth of twin daughters, both of whom died in 
early childhood. The third, Amelia Sophia, married 
Robert McClenachan, an Irishman from Raphoe, County 
Donegal, and was the ancestor of all the present descendants 
of Richard and Hannah Harrison. There is a table of 
descendants in Keith’s Provincial Counsellors. 

As shown on the historical tablet in the wall of Harriton 
Cemetery, Richard Harrison died in 1747. His wife and 
family continued to reside at Harriton for many years after- 
wards, and his son Thomas appears to have died there in 
1759, and was buried in the family cemetery. Ultimately 
the widow and two surviving children, Samuel and Hannah, 
removed to Somerville, another estate owned in the family, 
which was nearer Philadelphia and more convenient to their 
relations. 

Hannah Harrison survived her husband twenty-eight 
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years and died in 1775, and was interred in Friends’ burial- 
ground at Arch and Fourth Streets, Philadelphia. Of all 
her numerous children, her daughter Hannah alone survived 
her. 

By a partition between the then living heirs of Richard 
Harrison, the Harriton plantation became in 1781 the ex- 
clusive property of Hannah Thomson, the wife of Charles 
Thomson. It was their permanent residence in later life, 
and both of them died there. They had no children. 

Charles McClenachan, one of the grandchildren of Hannah 
Thomson’s brother Thomas, was a favorite with both her 
husband and herself: he had been named for Charles Thom- 
son, and was brought up and educated in the family at Har- 
riton. He had also aided his uncle in making the translation 
of the Bible from the Septuagint version. It was but natural 
that his aunt should desire him to have a generous share of 
her property and that this desire should be agreeable to her 
husband. But under the then laws of Pennsylvania a married 
woman could not make a will, and it was necessary to pro- 
vide by deed for the settlement of the real estate. This was 
done in 1798, and, by the conveyances, life estates were re- 
served to both Charles Thomson and his wife, and the whole 
of Harriton plantation, except one hundred acres given to 
another nephew (subject to a further life estate in a small 
portion which was given to Page Cadorus, a faithful negro 
servant), was settled upon Charles McClenachan. Unfortu- 
nately, an unskilful conveyancer was employed, and the 
deeds were drawn in such a loose way that, after the sudden 
death of Charles McClenachan without a will, in 1811, dur- 
ing the lifetime of Charles Thomson, leaving an only child 
but six weeks old, a serious legal contest took place, in 
which the heirs-at-law of Hannah Thomson sought to 
deprive this child of her legitimate inheritance. 

The evidence given by Charles Thomson as to his wife’s 
intention was, however, so clear, that, although years of 
litigation ensued, the title was ultimately settled in favor of 
Charles McClenachan’s heir, who is still in possession of all 
the plantation settled upon her father, except a few acres 
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added to the burial-ground and church-edifice site of the 
Lower Merion Baptist Church.’ 


1 The site of the Lower Merion Baptist Church edifice at the eastern- 
most corner of the Old Gulf Road (sometimes called Roberts Road) and 
the New Gulf Road was donated in the year 1810 by Charles McClena- 
chan, and was conveyed by him to trustees in trust for the congregation 
‘adhering to the Baptist confession of faith adopted by the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association in the year 1742.” The life-estate which Charles 
Thomson had in this plot, containing one acre, had been previously re- 
leased. The lot has since been increased in size by purchase. 

The original meeting-house was erected about the time the land was 
given. It was a large oblong structure of stone, roughcast, with high 
sloping roof, its gable facing the New Gulf Road. Charles Thomson 
sometimes worshipped in this building in the later years of his life. It 
remained about as originally erected until within the last three years. 

It has recently been rebuilt, part of the old walls being used, but in 
such a way that not a vestige remains of what this venerable building 
formerly was, as respects either its exterior appearance or its interior 
arrangements. The main window in the southwest side contains a 
stained-glass memorial to Charles Thomson, in which a prominent feat- 
ure is a portrait of that eminent man. This memorial was donated by 
George W. Childs, In the southeast wall in the interior is a marble tablet 
to the memory of Horatio Gates Jones, the first pastor of the congrega- 
tion worshipping in the old building, who died December 12, 1853, in 
his seventy-seventh year. 
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Letter of William Penn to John Aubrey. 


LETTER OF WILLIAM PENN TO JOHN AUBREY. 


[We are indebted to the Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker for a copy 
of this letter of William Penn to John Aubrey, which is addressed 
“For my esteem’d Frd John Auberry at Gresham Colledge.’’] 


EsTEEMED FRIEND 

I value my selfe much upon y* good opinion of those 
Ingeneous Gentlemen I know of y* Royall Society, and their 
kind wishes for me and my poor Provinces: all I can say is 
that I & It are votarys to y* prosperity of their harmless and 
usefull inquierys. It is even one step to Heaven to returne 
to nature and Though I Love that proportion should be ob- 
served in all things, yett a naturall Knowledge, or y* Science 
of things from sence and a carefull observation and argu- 
mentation thereon, reinstates men, and gives them some 
possession of themselves againe; a thing they have long 
wanted by an ill Tradition, too closely followed and y’ 
foolish Credulity so Incident tomen. I am a Greshamist 
throughout; I Love Inquiry, not for inquiry’s sake, but 
care not to trust my share in either world to other mens 
Judm*, at Least without having a finger in y* Pye for my- 
self; yet I Love That Inquiry should be modest and peace- 
able; virtues, that have strong charms upon y* wiser and 
honester part of y*° mistaken world. Pray give them my sin- 
ceer respects, and in my behalfe sollicite y° continuation of 
their friendship to my undertaking. Weare y* wonder of our 
neighbours as in our coming and numbers, so to ourselves 
in o* health, subsistance and success; all goes well, blessed 
be God, and provision we shall have to spare, considerably, 
in a year or Two, unless very great quantitys of People 
croud upon us. The Aire, heat and Cold Resemble y° 
heart of France; y* soyle good, y* springs many & delight- 
full, y° fruits roots corne and flesh as good as I have com- 
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monly eaten in Europe, I may say of most of them better. 
Strawberrys ripe in y*® woods in Aprill, and in y° Last 
Month, Peas, beans, Cherrys & mulberrys. Much black 
walnut, Chesnutt, Cyprus or white Cedar and mulberry are 
here. The sorts of fish in these parts are excellent and 
numerous. Sturgeon leap day and night that we can hear 
them a bow shot from y* Rivers in our beds, we have 
Roasted and pickeled them, and they eat like veal one way, 
and sturgeon y® other way. Mineral here is great store, I 
shall send some soddainly for Tryall. Vines are here in 
Abundance every where, some may be as bigg in the body 
asamans Thigh. I have begun a Vineyard by a French- 
man of Languedock, and another of Poicteu, near Santonge, 
severall people from the Colonys are retiring hither, as Vir- 
ginia, Mary-Land, New England, Road Island, New York 
&c: I make it my business to Establish virtuous Economy 
and therefore sett twice in Councell every week with good 
success. I thank God My Reception was with all y* show of 
Kindness y* rude State of y° Country would yield; and after 
holding Two Genrll Assemblys I am not uneasy to y’ 
People. They to express their Love and gratitude gave me 
an Impost that might be worth 500™ per an, and I returned 
it to Them with as much creditt. This is our p’sent pos- 
ture. I am Debtor to thy Kindness for Two Letters wether 
this be pay or no, but wampum against sterl: mettle, pray 
miss not to Continue to yield that Content And Liberality to 
Thy very True Friend 
Wm Penn. 
Philadelphia 
13" of y* 4" Month 
called June 
1683. 


Particularly, pray give my Respect to St W™ Petty, my 
friend Hook, Wood, Lodwick and D* Bernard Though un- 
knowne whose skill is a great Complem*. 


Vale. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SEVENTH-DAY 
BAPTIST CEMETERY, FIFTH STREET, BELOW MAR- 
KET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BY JULIUS F. SACHSE. 


Richard Sparks, a prominent member of the community 
of Seventh-day Baptists, or “Sabbath Keepers” (formed 
during the last decade of the seventeenth century, and lo- 
cated on the Pennepack in the upper part of Philadelphia 
County), removed to Philadelphia about the time when the 
differences broke out between their minister, William Davis, 
and Able Noble, Thomas Rutter, and other prominent 
brethren of the faith. Here he prospered and acquired con- 
siderable property, among which was the lot on the sqth- 
east corner of Fifth and Market Streets, having a frontage 
of twenty-six feet on the latter street and extending pack 
on Fifth Street a distance of two hundred and sixty feét. 

Late in the year 1715, Sparks became seriously ill, and, 
recognizing the uncertainty of life, also knowing that there 
was no separate place of burial for the “Sabbath Keepers,” 
and having in mind the trouble concerning the old meeting- 
house on the Pennepack, incorporated the following clause 
in his last will and testament: 

“T the said Richard Sparks, have put my hand and seal 
to this my last will and testament, dated ye 14th day of 
January, in ye second year of ye reign of our soverign 
Lord George by the Grace of God of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland King, and in ye year 1715-16. . . . The above 
Richard Sparks, do hereby give, devise, and bequeath one 
hundred feet of the back end of my lot on ye south side of 
ye High Street Philadelphia for a burial place, for ye use 
of ye people or society called ye Seventh Day Baptists for 
ever. In which said piece of ground I desire to be buried, 
my wife having the use of it during her life, and I will that 
this clause be considered and taken as part of my will.” 
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The will is dated January 14, 1715-16, and appoints his 
wife, Joan Sparks, his sole executrix. It was approved 
April 3, 1716. 

As may be seen by the above dates, Sparks died soon 
after making his will, and was the first “ Sabbath Keeper” 
to be interred in the donated ground.' 

Owing to the death without issue of the widow (who was 
also buried in the ground) and the decline of the “ Sabbath 
Keepers” within the city, the lot soon became neglected and 
for a time was without an enclosure, or even a stone to mark 
the graves of those who, unknown and forgotten, rested 
beneath the clay. 

For many years the history of the ground is obscure. 
After the death of Joan Sparks the upper end of the origi- 
nal lot, having a frontage of one hundred and sixty feet on 
Fifth to Market Street, came into the possession of Thomas 
Cadwalader, “Practitioner in Physic.” Dr. Cadwalader 
conveyed the property to one John Oldenheimer, butcher, 
June 26, 1766, the consideration being a ground-rent of 
“forty-four pieces of Gold called Spanish pistoles, and a 
half of each piece;—each piece weighing at least four 
pennyweights and six grains, unto the said Thomas Cad- 
walader his heirs or assigns in two payments viz: twenty- 
two on the 26th day of December, and twenty-two and a 
half on the 26th day of June thereafter forever.” 

Although the growing city was steadily progressing west- 
ward, and the lot was within a stone’s-throw from the new 
State-House, there seems to be no record of any effort having 
been made to care for it until about the year 1771, when 
the Cohansey church took charge of the bequest, and re- 
mained in undisputed possession until some years after the 
close of the Revolution. It seems strange that the Penne- 
pack congregation, of which Richard Sparks was a founder, 


1 An old document still in possession of the Shiloh, New Jersey, con- 
gregation states that the bequest of Sparks was afterwards confirmed by 
a proprietary grant. The writer is indebted to the kindness extended by 
Rev. Theodore L. Gardiner, pastor of the congregation, for old docu- 
ments examined in the preparation of this paper. 


a — a — — 
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and for whose benefit the bequest was mainly made, should 
have neglected the property, which was rapidly growing 
in value. The congregation at the time when the Jersey 
brethren assumed control consisted of eleven families, who 
held their meetings at the house of Benjamin Tomlinson, 
under the ministrations of Rev. Enoch David. Prominent 
among these were Samuel Wells, Richard Tomlinson, Job 
Noble, Elizabeth West, Mary Keen, and Rebecca Dungan. 

There were, no doubt, in the intervening years, other in- 
terments made in the ground than the two noted above, but, 
in the absence of all records, it is impossible to state who 
they were or when made. The first burial of which an 
actual record can be found was that of Jane Elizabeth Tom- 
linson, in 1772, followed by that of Elizabeth West, in 1778, 
as the record states, “an aged widow of William West.” 

How the westward course of the city, after the close of 
the struggle for independence, enhanced the value of the 
bequest is shown by the fact that John Oldenheimer sold 
his lot, on which he had erected a large three-story brick 
house fronting on Market Street, July 1, 1782, to William 
Sheaff, a well-known merchant, for £2500, subject to the 
before-mentioned ground-rent. This fact coming to the 
knowledge of some of the Sabbatarians in Chester County, 
they at once made an attempt to possess themselves of the 
adjoining ground, but were opposed by their brethren of 
the two New Jersey congregations, at Piscataway and Co- 
hansey. This dispute culminated about 1786, and was de- 
cided in favor of the Jersey congregations, the ground for 
the verdict being the fact, that the New Jersey churches 
were incorporated, while the Chester County congregations 
had no corporate existence. 


1 William West, “Innholder,” as he styles himself, was a resident of 
Oxford township, Philadelphia County, where he kept a tavern near the 
Oxford church. He died in February of 1765. There isatradition that he 
was a near relative of the celebrated painter, Benjamin West; further, 
that both John and Sarah West, the parents of the painter, belonged to 
the “Sabbath Keepers,” and were buried in the old graveyard of that 
sect at Newtown in Chester County. 
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To remedy this defect, application was made to the Leg- 
islature early in 1787, by the brethren of Newtown and 
French Creek or Nantmeal, to incorporate the latter con- 
gregation, they being the most numerous and -having a 
meeting-house. The petition was granted March 5, 1787, 
too late, however, to prevent the Jersey brethren from as- 
suming the complete control of the bequest, so far as the 
income or revenue was concerned, thus ignoring the claim 
of the Chester County congregations in everything except 
their right of burial, which right was never questioned. 

At the time of the removal of the seat of government to 
Philadelphia, in 1790, the two churches in New Jersey leased 
the unoccupied part of the ground to a Mr. Shoemaker, and 
in the following year the church at Piscataway sent a “ letter 
of agency” to their brethren of Cohansey, as follows: 


“We whose names are underwritten and seals affixed 
being trustees of the Seventh Day Baptist church of Christ, 
in Piscataway, Middlesex County, State of New Jersey, do 
appoint, constitute and autherize our trusty friend and 
brother Jacob Martin, who is one of our body, our agent in 
our behalf and for the use and benefit of said, in conjunc- 
tion with any person or persons that may be appointed by 
the Cohansey church, or otherwise as the case may be to 
take charge of a certain lot of ground in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, the property of said churches; and left as a 
buring ground for the Sabbathkeepers, part of which at 
this time in the tenury of a Mr. Shoomaker and we auther- 
ize our said agent to leese out sd. lot for any term of years 
and for such price as he with the agent from Cohansey 
church may think proper, and to collect the rents that may 
be due to this church and releases and other acquittances to 
give and gennerally to do every matter and thing that may 
appertain to justice in the premises rattefing and conform- 
ing for effectual whatever our said agent may or shall do in 
the premises as fully and effectually as if we had done the 
same in our person in testimony whereof we have hereunto 
set our hands and affixed our seals this seventh day of Oc- 
VoL, xu1.—30 
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tober in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and ninty one. 1791. 
(signed) Tuomas FITzRANDOLPH L.8. 
NEHEMIAH FirzranpoLtpx L.S. 
Davin Dunnam Junior 1.8. 
ABRAHAM DUNHAM LS. 
JozrL Dunn L.8.” 


The “ Sabbath Keepers” of New Jersey continued to use 
the lot as a place of sepulture for some of their people who 
died in the city; thus, we find records of the burial of 
James, John, and Jehu Ayres, and of the wife of Enoch 
David, one of their most noted preachers of the day. 

As the Chester County people never acknowledged the 
claim of the Jersey churches nor renounced their own, it 
was not long before the contest was renewed. At this time 
there were as yet no streets cut through from Fourth to 
Fifth Street, and it further appears that at the commence- 
ment of the century there were several houses on the 
ground,’ James Simmonds was one of the lessees, and held 
his title from the trustees of the Piscataway church, and 
seems to have been the builder of one or more of the houses. 
Early in April, 1803, he paid a year’s rent for the ground 
to David Ayres, the trustee of the Cohansey congregation, 
and a few days later Hazeal Thomas, as representative of 
the Chester County churches, demanded the same rental. 
On objecting to paying the rent over again, Thomas 
threatened him with a suit of ejectment. Writs of a 
similar character were also served upon Simmonds at the 
instance of one John Brown, and the heirs of Colonel 
Coates; on what grounds the claims of the two latter were 
founded were not known at the time. 

The Chester County Sabbatarians now rented the ground 
to one John Denn (who he was does not appear), and suit 
was at once brought in the court of Nisi Prius, in his name, 

1The Directory for the year 1801 gives: “Fifth Street, east side 
south, William Sheaf—Gentleman (at the corner of Market St.) William 
Beache ornament composition manufactory. No. 11.—James Simmonds 
Gentleman.” 
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against James Simmonds, who employed Mahlon Dickin- 
son as counsel, and appealed to Messrs. Dunn, Dunham, and 
others of the Piscataway church to protect him in his lease. 
The trustees of this church at once wrote to Thomas on the 
subject, making him an offer which it was thought would 
prove more than acceptable, but the negotiations counted 
as naught, and the suit went on. Several further attempts 
were made by the Jersey churches to come to an under- 
standing with Thomas and compromise the matter without 
resorting to the law, and a committee was appointed to 
confer with him on behalf of the Chester County churches, 
the meeting to be held in Philadelphia, November 21, 1803. 
The trustees from Piscataway came to the city, but for some 
unexplained reason, neither Thomas nor the representatives 
from Shiloh appeared. The committee from Piscataway, 
accompanied by Mr. Simmonds, at once started for East 
Nantmeal, to have an interview with Thomas, the under- 
standing of the Jersey congregations being that, “if Thomas 
wants no more than a proportional privilege in the premises 
for time to come, we agree to it, but if, as the nature of the 
proceeding seems to imply he means to dispossess us, we 
think it best to support our rights.” 

The result of this visit is detailed in a letter from the 
church in Piscataway to their brethren in Cohansey, as 
follows : 

“ According to your letter the twenty first November 
1803 we did appoint to attend on Mr. Thomas with expec- 
tation one of your church at Philadelphia, but disappoint- 
ment has been felt in this case as well as many others, still 
we have no disposition to lay any blame on your part but 
we still went on to Philadelphia and was in hopes of seeing 
Mr. Thomas there but his nonattendance caused a jurne to 
his hous with Mr. Simmonds we found him at home seem- 
ingly determed to see the ishu of the[ ] by law for he had 
taken it very hard that Isaac Davis had curled up his nose 
(as he said) when he talked about the property and was not 
to be put off in this manner. 

“ After a conversation of some length he did agree for us 
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to set a time and give you notis and himself to meet at 
Philadelphia in February next.” 

The meeting settled on at this interview took place in 
Philadelphia, February 8, 1804, at the inn in Cherry Alley 
known by the sign of the “ Horse and Groom,” when the 
following proposal in writing wag submitted to Hazeal 
Thomas, which he refused to sign. 


“February 8th. 1804 by appointment Joel Dunn of 
Piscataway in East Jersey a representative of the society 
of Seventh Day Baptists residing there. 

“David Ayars representative of the society of the same 
order at French Creek Cohansey in Cumberland County in 
West Jersey with 

‘“ Hazeal Thomas Esq of the society of the same order at 
French Creek or East Nantmill Pennsylvania being met at 
Philadelphia to compromise the claim to a lot of ground in 
Fifth Street in the city. 

“That is to say the David Ayars on the part of society 
at Cohansey, willing to put an end to cost and trouble that 
may hereafter arise in consequence of continuing a dispute 
about the premises offers the following viz: 

“That each claim of above societies produce their full 
and sufficient vouchers of their several authorities to the 
satisfaction of each, and that we agree to abide by the terms 
of the lease of the tenant now in possession.’ 

“ And from the present time become mutual sharers in 
the powers and benefits arising there from so long as we 
continue to be incorporate bodies by ourselves or successors 
and in case this proposal is not agreed to the satisfaction ot 
all the above societies, then the above proposal and all 
things therein proposed to cease and become void, other- 
wise to become valid to all intents and purposes witness my 
hand the day and date above written 

“Davip AYARS. 

“T do agree to the principles and terms above proposes 
for and in behalf of the society at Piscataway 

“ Date above JozL Dunn.” 

1 James Simmonds. 
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No further attempts were made to effect a compromise. 
On September 6, 1805, Mr. Lewis, counsel for Thomas, 
applied to the court for a rule to take depositions in the 
case, which was followed, September 10, by notice from 
Mahlon Dickinson, Esq., that Simmonds join the Jersey 
churches in defending the suit, and on November 27 the 
case came to trial.!_ The result of this trial, as noted in the 
docket, reads : 

“ At Nisi Prius at Philadelphia, a jury called who being 
duly empanelled—returned—tried—sworn and affirmed 
upon their oaths and affirmations, respectfully do say that 
they find for the plaintiffs and assess damages to six pence 
with six pence cost.”’? 


1 See Supreme Court, March Term, 1803, 289, “John Denn vs. James 
Simmonds.” 

? An old subpena used in this case by David Ayres in summoning 
Zaddock Thomas, Uriah Thomas, and David Thomas bears the following 
curious endorsement. 

“ November 24th, 1805. 

“A jarney to Philad’a, on trial of titule to the lot Samuel Davis his 
waggon & horses to Coopers Ferry himself & horse went to Chester 
County 1st. 2nd. 3rd. & 4th. day afternoon 


CENTS 
Expense Pine Tavern . ° ° ° ° ° 12} 
Woodbury . ce te » - 1.873 
Samuel paid at Coopers . ° . ° . ° 
2nd. day paid for subpens . ° - » ° -70 
8d lodging & breakfast . . . . «. =. 50 
One singlesubpene . . . ° ° ° 50 
Paid Mr. Dickinson ._ + « » ~ « 
4th. lodging & breakfast. . . .«. «». « 00.50 
Lodging & Ferryages . . « « © “ae 
5th. day 6 cents for b. I for T. a ae . 7 
Ferryage wit ie oe ee ee oe 
Supper & lodging ee ee ae ee 
Breakfast ——_ ee . « ° 25 
ees se «sw» © «6 « wae 
Carpenter bridge & sling - ss «© «© « <a 
On the road forpassag . . . «© «© « 25 


Black Beer House .. ‘ Fe " ° ‘ 8 
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Although the suit went against Simmonds, there must 
have been some compromise between the parties which does 
not appear at the present day; for he remained in posses- 
sion until 1810. In 1811 a portion of the ground was 
enclosed with a board fence. 

Early in the year 1810 the Harmony Fire Company, com- 
posed of members of the Society of Friends, who housed 
their apparatus at the northwest corner of Third and Spruce 
Streets, became desirous of obtaining a more central loca- 
tion, and selected the old Sparks lot for their new building. 
Some of the members of the company, knowing of the 
past litigation, had a committee appointed to visit Hazeal 
Thomas, who then lived near the Yellow Springs, in 
Chester County, and claimed to represent all the Seventh- 
day Baptists in the State, to obtain his sanction to their 
project. Thomas readily gave his permission, and after the 
company received the favorable report of their committee, 
they at once took possession, broke ground, and proceeded 
to erect a one-story building. This action no sooner came 
to the knowledge of the Jersey brethren than they entered 
so vigorous a protest that for a time the work was sus- 
pended. 

On the 15th of March, 1811, Wm. P. Morris, Abraham L. 
Pennock, Josh. H. Wilson, Benjamin Say, Jr., and Samuel 
L. Robbins, a committee of the Philadelphia Hose Company, 
made application to the Shiloh church for permission to 
erect a house for their fire apparatus “on such portion of 
the ground not buried in,” for which they offered to pay “a 
small annual compensation, and put up a brick wall in front 
of the lot as an acknowledgment of their title.” In this 
they were joined by the Philadelphia Engine Company. 
Both requests were refused by the Jersey brethren. To- 
wards the latter part of the year, the Harmony Fire Com- 
pany seem in some way to have overcome the objections of 
the Jersey brethren for the time being, and completed their 
house. 

The Jersey brethren, however, did not relax their efforts 
for possession, and the result was that in 1816 (?) the dele- 
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gates of the Cohansey or Hopewell church brought the 
matter before the General Conference of the “ Seventh- 
day Baptists in America,” who appointed a committee to 
attend to the matter, and collect money from the different 
churches to defray the necessary expenses. At the next 
General Conference the committee reported that the prose- 
cution of the claim would be attended by considerable 
expense, and the ultimate success not at all certain; so 
they asked to be discharged. The representatives of the 
Shiloh and Piscataway churches then asked that the other 
churches comprising the General Conference relinquish 
all claim to the bequest, and they would prosecute the 
claim at their own risk and expense, which request was 
acceded to. 

In the intervening time the ground seemed to be an un- 

appropriated domain, upon which every neighbor thought 
himself at liberty to encroach. The Harmony Fire Com- 
pany opened a door on the south side of their house, and 
used and occupied the whole of the lower end of the lot. 
So sure did they feel themselves in possession that in 1819, 
notwithstanding the unceasing protests from the Jersey 
brethren, the company added a second story to their build- 
ing and neatly fitted up and furnished a room which be- 
came a favorite meeting place of numerous societies: the 
Philadelphia Fire Association, the Philadelphia Literary 
Association, the Pennsylvania Literary Association, the 
Belles-Lettres Association, the Johnson Association, the 
Philadelphia Fire Company, and the Resolution Fire Com- 
pany. 
On May 24, 1822, the Resolution Fire Company made 
an effort to obtain what was left of the ground, and applied 
to W. O. Fahenstock, a German Seventh-day Baptist in 
Harrisburg, for his sanction; he, however, referred the 
applicants to the Shiloh congregation, who promptly re- 
fused the request, and renewed their efforts to dispossess 
all trespassers and have the lot enclosed. 

Shortly after this date Stephen Girard bought the property 
immediately south of the Sparks lot, and, as he soon be- 
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came anxious to get rid of his troublesome neighbors, 
negotiations looking to that result were opened with repre- 
sentatives of the Jersey congregations, which resulted in a 
writ of ejectment being issued against the Harmony Fire 
Company in 1824. The Harmony Company, however, 
stubbornly contested the suit. From the following entry 
on the records of the Shiloh church, it appears that the 
whole matter was left to Girard. 

“The trustees of the first congregation of Seventh Day 
Baptists residing in the township of Hopewell, and county 
of Cumberland in conformity to the resolution made and 
entered on this book, February 15th, 1825,—have by their 
agent Enos F. Randolph and others succeeded in giting the 
incumberance removed from the lot in Fifth Street in Phila- 
delphia given by Richard Sparks, to the Seventh Day Bap- 
tists as a burying place, and have placed the said lot in the 
care of Stephen Girard Esq. of Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of preventing further intruding on said burying 
place.” 

Girard now opened negotiations for possession of the lot 
by purchase or lease. The expenses attending the long 
litigation had proved so severe a drain on the brethren in 
New Jersey that they were forced to borrow money to press 
the prosecution of their claim. To pay off this debt, the 
trustees of the two Jersey churches, together with Caleb 
Sheppard, Joel Dunn, and Jacob Week, agents of the Gen- 
eral Conference, executed a lease of the whole bequest to 
Stephen Girard, for a term of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years, from the twenty-eighth day of November, 
1828, the consideration being “ Five thousand dollars, and 
a yearly rental of Six cents to be paid on the first day 
of January in every year during the said term if it shall 
be demanded. Upon the condition nevertheless that the 
northermost half part of the lot should be held during 
the term for the uses mentioned in the will of Richard 
Sparks.” 

This lease no sooner became known to the Harmony Fire 
Company than they put up a board fence against Girard’s 
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house, and claimed and took possession of the whole lot. 
Girard retorted by tearing down the fence and reconstruct- 
ing it on the north side of the vacant ground, thus shutting 
up the door of the engine-house, but the members of the 
company were not slow in cutting this fence away. A riot 
seemed imminent, when all the participants were arrested 
and taken before Mayor Watson, but these measures only 
increased the bad feeling which existed between the fire 
company and Girard. Nothing definite came out of the 
matter until 1829, when, on the morning of the day set for 
trial of the ejectment suit, a proposition was made to the 
company, by parties professing to be adverse to Girard, that 
if the engine-house was removed by a certain date they 
should receive four hundred dollars, besides their other ex- 
penses; which was acceded to under the impression that 
steps would be taken to dispossess Girard of his hold on 
the property. Soon after the evacuation of the premises 
the company found, to their chagrin, that the whole trans- 
action had been a sharp piece of diplomacy by Girard, 
who, in place of being ousted, at once took possession 
of the lot, removed the buildings, and enclosed the re- 
served part with a brick wall, and, as the Shiloh record 
further states, “‘and we have placed in sd wall a monu- 
ment to perpetuate the memory of Richard Sparks, the 
donor and many others buryed in said lot who ware ances- 
tors and Rilatives of same of the seventh-day Baptists in 
New Jersey.” 

The inscription on the plain marble slab (called by 
courtesy a monument) now fastened to the west wall of the 
enclosure reads as follows :* 


1 Although but seven persons are named on the tablet, it is known 
that there were over twenty interments made within the original en- 
closure. 
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“This Monument erected April a.p. 1829 
By the Trustees of the First Congregation 
Seventh-day Baptists, 
residing in the township of Hopewell, 
in the County of Cumberland, West New Jersey ; 
And the Trustees of the Seventh-day Baptist Church 
of Christ in Piscataway, East New Jersey ; 
to perpetuate the Memory of 
RICHARD SPARKS, 

Who, in his Testament and last will, gave and 
devised this lot for a burying-ground for the 
use of the Society of Seventh-day Baptists, 
and was himself interred therein a.D. 1716, 

agreeably to his request in said will, with 
several others, Ancestors and Relatives of 
Members of said Societies, who were laid 
within 25 Feet of the North End of the same. 
In Memory of ELIZABETH WEST, 
an aged widow of William West, 
who departed this Life, A.D. 1773. 

In Memory of JANE ELIZABETH, 
Daughter of James and Barbara Tomlinson, 
formerly of this City, but late of Cumberland County, 
W. N. Jersey, who died A.p. 1772. 

In Memory of John and Jehu, sons of 
Nehemiah and Eunice Ayres, formerly of 
Cumberland Co., W. N. Jersey, 
and late of this City, A.D. 1802. 

In Memory of REBECCA, wife of the 
Rev. Enoch David, late of this City. 

In Memory of James Ayres, late of 
this City, A.p. 1796, 
and formerly of Cumberland 
Co, W. N. Jersey.” 


That part of the ground not reserved for burial purposes 
was also enclosed by Girard, and laid out as a garden for 
Thomas Sully, the artist, who in 1830 had taken up his resi- 
dence in the house formerly occupied by James Simmonds. 

On April 22, 1830, the closing settlement in regard to 
the above lease was made between the two Jersey churches. 
The expenses of the litigation appear to have been $1897.98, 
leaving $3102.02 to be divided between them; of which 
sum Jonathan R. Dunham received $1500 on the part of the 
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Piscataway church, while Enos F. Randolph on the part of 
the Shiloh church receipted for $1602.02, with the under- 
standing that from that date the Shiloh church assume all 
responsibility in regard to the lease and bequest. The 
members of the Shiloh congregation congratulated them- 
selves on the successful termination of the long-drawn-out 
litigation, as it was mainly by their efforts that the victory 
had been won; and it was thought that the matter had 
been definitely settled for all time to come. Such, however, 
was not the case, for two years had not elapsed since the 
entry in the church records before given when the news 
was received of Girard’s death, December 26, 1831, and his 
bequest to the city. 

The city had no sooner taken possession of the estate 
than the Harmony Fire Company made another attempt to 
regain possession of the lot, instigated, it is said, by some 
of the descendants of former Sabbatarians in Chester 
County,’ and, in connection with the scheme, presented a 
petition to Councils, December 26, 1834, taking the ground 
that they had never actually given up the lot, and that, by 
virtue of undisputed possession for more than twenty-one 
years, the title then vested in the Committee on the Girard 
Estate really belonged to the Harmony Fire Company. 
The Committee on Fire Companies, to whom this petition 
was referred, reported in the following October (1835): 
“ As the question of the right of possession in the lot re- 
ferred to is now pending in the Supreme Court of the State, 
the committee are of the opinion, that it ought not to be 
prejudiced by a grant of any portion of the premises, and ask 
to be discharged from the further consideration of the peti- 
tion.” Nothing further came out of this attempt to molest 
or annoy the Shiloh brethren in their claim to the ground. 

A new danger for a time threatened this resting-place of 
the Sabbatarians. A cross street from Fourth to Fifth 
Street, below Market, had become a necessity, and a propo- 
sition was made to open one below Sheaff’s line, cutting off 


1 Emmor Kimber, then president of the company, is said to have been 
one of these descendants. 
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twenty-five feet from the upper end of the Sparks lot, which 
would have obliterated all the graves in the old cemetery. 
To prevent this desecration, a petition was presented to 
court, April 16, 1836, to extend “ Greenleaf’s” Court, or 
Alley westward to Fifth Street ;” a jury was appointed, and 
a favorable verdict was rendered on the 23d of June follow- 
ing, which was, however, contested by the Sheaff family, 
as it would cut through their property; but the verdict of 
the jury was affirmed by the Supreme Court, August 23, 
1839. The final order, however, was not made until June 
22, 1841, when the present Merchant Street was opened. 

During the agitation in regard to the opening of the new 
street, a further complication arose by the passing of an 
ordinance by Councils, under the act of 1794, prohibiting 
any further interments within the enclosure, thus virtu- 
ally making the lot useless for the purposes originally in- 
tended. This coming to the knowledge of the trustees, 
they called on the city to put and keep the lot and wall in 
good repair; but the final outcome was that the reservation 
was again reduced one-half, and, December 13, 1838, “‘ The 
Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of Philadelphia, Executed an 
agreement with the Seventh Day Baptists, agreeing to keep 
open and reserve the northern most twenty-five feet in front 
by twenty-seven in depth, of the lot &c. and that free access 
shall be had thereunto at all reasonable times, and that they 
shall and will keep the said burying-ground in good order 
and condition and suitably enclosed, with a gate fronting on 
Fifth street and will also cause the marble slab now erected 
to the memory of Richard Sparks, and others to be placed 
in a conspicuous place,” etc. This document was recorded 
in the clerk’s office of Cumberland County, at Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 

The last effort to wrest the ground from the proper cus- 
todians was made in the year 1859, when the Eastern 
Market Company was projected; the trustees of the Sab- 
batarian church, however, again maintained their rights in 
the premises, and the new market-house was built around 
the lot, the enclosure forming an offset in the structure. 
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The enclosure is at the present time inaccessible except 
through a window opening into an alleyway back of the 
Girard Buildings, which occupy the lower end of the Sparks 
lot.! It is overrun with vines and noxious weeds, and has 
virtually become a receptacle for refuse thrown from the 
adjoining market-house. The tablet now fastened against 
the street wall is almost hidden by the rank growth of 
creepers, while the inscription has through the ravages of 
time and neglect become partly illegible. How isolated 
and neglected this spot is, within the very heart of the city, 
may be surmised from the fact that the writer, having after 
much difficulty obtained access to the enclosure, while cut- 
ting away some of the leafless briers to set up his tripod for 
the purpose of photographing the tablet, to his horror discoy- 
ered among the accumulated rubbish the mouldering skele- 
ton of a man, the tissue of which had long since formed the 
nocturnal feast of the rodents that infest the adjoining market. 

Few of the thousands of busy toilers who daily pass the 
spot know anything of its history, or even that it is a burial- 
place; nor is there anything to tell the stranger or future 
generations that within these narrow limits, shut out from 
the busy world by the high brick wall capped by sharp iron 
spikes, rest the remains of a few of the peculiar sect of 
Christians who formed the first society in this Common- 
wealth to claim the right to worship after the dictates of 
their conscience, under the twenty-second clause of the 
charter which had been forced upon Penn, after a long 
struggle, by Dr. Henry Compton, Lord Bishop of London, 
and which assured religious liberty to all men within the 
bounds of the Province. 


1In connection with the erection of this building the following in- 
cident is given on the authority of the late William Roberts, long the 
janitor of the offices. When the excavations for the foundations were 
made several graves were disturbed, in one of which a skull was found, 
and when picked up to place it with the other bones a strange protuber- 
ance on the side where the ear had once been on examination proved to 
be a long, sharp, wrought-iron nail, which had been driven into the skull. 
Whether it was a foul murder or was done after dissolution as a precau- 
tion against premature burial is a problem which will remain unsolved. 
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Motes. 


An Earty SPEcIMEN oF Boston CutturE.—“ If there be any Per- 
son that has impos’d his surreptitious Digits, or Bubonick Ophthalins, on 
the Globular Rotundity of an Hat, tinctur’d with Nigridity, let him 
nae f his Intelligencies to the Preconick Potentate, when the sonorous 
Jar of his Tintinnabular Instrument, by a Tremulous Percussion of the 
Minute real Particles, empry | the Auricular Organs, make an Im- 

ression on the Cerebral Part of his Microcosm; and he shall receive a 
meial Donation adapted to the Magnitude of the Benefit, whether 
the Hat has titillated his Manual Nerves, or only struck the Capilli- 
ments of his Optick Nerve.”—The New-England Courant, No. 251, from 
Saturday, May 21, to Saturday, May 28, 1726. 


WASHINGTONIANA.—The originals of the following are in the auto- 
graph collection of Isaac Craig, Esq., Alleghany, Penna., to whose 
courtesy we are indebted for the copies. 


“Mount VERNON, July 15, 1773. 
“The subscriber, having obtained patents for upwards of 20,000 acres 
of land, on the Ohio and Great Kanhawa, being part of 200,000 acres 
oa by proclamation, in 1754, (10,000 of which are situated on the 
anks of the first mentioned river, between the mouths of the two Kan- 
hawa’s; the remainder on the Great Kanhawa or New River, from the 
mouth, or near it, upwards in one continued suaeg) peepee to divide 
the same into any sized tenements that may be desired, and lease them 
upon moderate terms, allowing a reasonable number of years, rent free ; 
provided that, within the space of two years from next October, three 
acres for every fifty contained in each lot, and proportionable for a lesser 
quantity, shall be cleared, fenced, and tilled, and that by or before the 
time limited for the commencement of the first rent, five acres for every 
hundred, and proportionably, as above, shall be enclosed and laid down 
in good grass for meadow; and moreover, that at least fifty good fruit 

trees, for every like quantity of land, shall be planted on the premises. 
“ Any person inclined to settle upon these lands, may be more fully 
informed of the terms, by applying to the subscriber, near Alexandria, 
in Virginia, or in his absence, to Mr. Lund Washington ; and will do 
well in communicating their intentions before the 1st of October next, 
in — that a sufficient number of lots may be laid off to answer the 


demand. 

“ As these lands are among the first which have been surveyed, in the 
part of the ot where they lie, it is almost needless to premise, that 
none can exceed them in luxuriency of soil, or convenience of situation ; 
all of them lying upon the banks either of the Ohio, or Kanhawa, and 
abounding in fine and wild fowl of various kinds, as also in most 
excellent meadows, many of which (by the beautiful hand of nature) 
are in their present state almost fit for the scythe. 

“From every part of these lands water is now had to Fort Pitt, 
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by an easy communication, and from Fort Pitt up the Monongahela to 
Stone, vessels of convenient burthen may, and do pass continually ; 
from whence, by means of Cheat River, and other navigable branches 
of Monongahela, it is thought the portage to Patowmack may, and will 
be reduced within the compass of a few miles, to the great ease and con- 
venience of the settlers, in transporting the produce of their lands to 
market ; to which may be added that, as patents have now actually 
passed the seals, for the several tracts here offered to be leased, settlers 
on them may cultivate and enjoy the land in peace and safety, notwith- 
standing the unsettled councils, respecting a new colony on the Ohio; 
and as no right money is to be paid for these lands, and a quit rent of 
two shillings sterling a hundred, demandable some years hence only, it 
is presumable that they will always be held upon a more desirable foot- 
ing, than where both are laid on with a very heavy hand. It may not 
be amiss further to observe, that if the scheme for establishing a new 
a on the Ohio, in the manner talked of, should ever be ef- 
ected, these must be among the most valuable lands in it, not only on 
account of the goodness of the soil, and the other advantages above 
enumerated, but from their contiguity to the seat of government, which 
more than probable will be fixed at the mouth of the Great Kanhawa. 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


The above is printed on the upper part of a half-sheet of foolscap; 
the lines begin on the left and run up the sheet. Beneath this is the 
following, the lines running across the sheet and being in Washington’s 
well-known hand: 

“Note. For further explanation of the above Advertisement, and 
better understanding the terms on which these lands will be granted, the 
subscriber proposes 

“To give Leases for the term of Twenty-one years, or three Lives with 
proper Covenants for securing the Rights of each Party. 

“To allow an exemption of four years from payment of Rent under the 
provisos in the above printed advertizement (where no improvements 
are made) after which four pounds Sterling for every hundred acres 
contained in the Lease and proportionably for Lesser quantity to be 
demanded and paid in the Currency of the Country, at the exchange 
prevailing at the time of making such payment. 

“To erect within the space of Seven years from the date of the Lease, 
a decent dwelling House and good Barn fit for a common farmer; Plant 
Orchards of noon | fruit Trees in proportion to the quantity of Land Let; 
and for every Hundred Acres contained in the Tenement Improve at 
least five Acres into Meadow; which five Acres or the like quantity of 
Ground always to be kept in good Grass. 


“ Noy' 30" 1773.” 


The above was sent to John D. Woelpper, a German by birth, who 
had served in the Virginia troops under Washington, and subsequently, 
on January 6, 1776, was appointed a first lieutenant in Colonel John 
Shee’s Pennsylvania regiment in the Revolutionary War. 


The beginning of the following letter to the widow of General Rich- 
ard Butler, who was killed at St. Clair’s defeat, is unfortunately lost : 


“Permit me to assure you that in a public view, I consider the recent 
misfortune greatly enhanced by the loss of the truly gallant General 


* G° WASHINGTON 
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Butler, and that I participate in the grief which afflicts you on this dis- 
tressing event. 

“A small detachment of troops had been ordered to be stationed at 
Pittsburgh previously to the receipt of your letter; these will be rein- 
ae by a more considerable detachment now on their march to that 
place. 

“T sincerely hope, that you will under the present pressure of pas 
_—7 experience all the powerful ee of religion and Philoso- 
phy. am Ma 

“Your Most Obed‘ & H” Serv* 
““G° WASHINGTON” 


CoNCERTS IN PHILADELPHIA, 1764.—The Pennsylvania Journal of 
November 1 and December 27, 1764, contains the following announce- 
ments: 

” ee soe ag Concert at the Assembly Room Lodge Alley begins on 
Thursday the 8th day of November next, and to continue every other 
Thursday till the 14th of March following. Each subscriber on paying 
Three Pounds to be entitled to two Ladies tickets for the Season. The 
Concert to begin precisely at Six o’Clock in the Evening. Tickets to be 
had at the bar of the London Coffee House.” 


“ For the benefit of Mr. Forage, and others, assistant performers at the 
Subscription Concert in this City. On Monday the 31st. instant, at the 
Assembly Room, in Lodge Alley, will be performed 
A ConceRT OF Music, 

Consisting of a variety of the most celebrated pieces now in taste; in 
which also will be introduced the famous Armonica or Musical Glasses, 
so much admired for the great sweetness and Delicacy of its tone. 
Tickets at 7/6 each to be had at the bar of the London Coffee House. 
No person to be admitted without a Ticket. The Concert to begin at 
Six o’Clock precisely.” 


NoricE OF THE FUNERAL OF REV. GILBERT TENNANT.—The fol- 
lowing notice was read in the Moravian Church, Philadelphia, in the 
Sunday afternoon meeting, 29th July, 1764. The original is preserved 
in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania: 

“This Congregation are invited to attend the funeral of the Rev* 
Gilbert Tennant at his house on Cherry Street this afternoon at 6 o’Clock.” 


A PasToRAL LETTER OF REv. PETER TRANBERG.—This letter, al- 
though undated, was written in the year 1743, and the “ Mr. Brizelius” 
referred to was a Moravian clergyman. 








iim 


Sateen 


“DEARLY BELOVED COUNTRYMEN MEMBERS OF THE SWEDISH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH AT RACOON AND PENN’S NECK. 

“It has ever been, since my moving to this Side my reall endeavour to 
contribute what layeth in my power, to see a happy fixed Settlement ot 
divine Worship among you consistent with the Orthodox Faith of the 
Lutheran Church, & have found no way more safe then that you make 
your application to the Bishop of Swedland, who has proved to you & 

our Forefathers as a nursing Father and will do so still, as you may see 
& his last letter to Vicaco Church. If you now should decline from him 
without a Cause, you would expose yourselves as Ungratefull members, 
& not only so, but to deprive you & your Posterity any more from ex- 
gesting such favour. hich to Fae I thought proper to send a 
aper with your Clerck, Andrew Hopman, on purpose to see how many 


| 
| 
| 
( 
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have a mind to send for one. And as for supplying the vacancy in the 
meanwhile, I understand the Major Part of the congregation is for Mr. 
Brizelius, who (tho’ not ordained and sent from the Bishop of Swedland) 
may officiate either till the Congregation gets his own from Swedland or 
till Vicaco Minister comes in, who undoubtedly will assist you, as formerly 
Mr. Sandel did: and as for Penn’s neck, I will take upon me to supply 
that place, as Mr. Birk did, which will be every other Sunday, & that 
is as much as use to have when you have your own Minister. You ma 
in the meanwhile make use of the Service Mr. Brizelius has offered, 
since you would not agree with Mr. Falk for whom I have laid myself 
so much out for. But let me beseech you to be unanimous in Sending 
for one to Swedland, and I will recommend your Case in the best manner. 
I remain for the rest 
“ Gentlemen 


“Your most humble Servant 
“Petr. TRANBERG.” 


LETTER OF BENJAMIN WEsT TO WILLIAM RAWLE.—The following 
letter from Benjamin West, the artist, to William Rawle (the elder), 
one of the founders, in 1805, of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, is in the Historical Society’s collection: 


“Lonpon, Newman Street, Sepr. 21st. 1805. 
“ DEAR SIR. 

“Your letter the 2nd of July last gave me great pleasure as it was a 
token of regard, and that I was not effaced from your memory. 

“‘T have to assure you, that yourself and those young gentlemen from 
Pensylvania who have visited this capital since my residence in it, it 
has always given me much pleasure to render them any little civility in 
my power, and to have given them that attention which I thought was 
due to my countrymen. 

“The death of my much respected friend Samuel Shoemaker’ I had 
heard of before I received your letter—and I am gratified to find that 
you are in possession of the Print of the Apotheosis of the King’s two 
children which His Majesty commanded me to place in the hands of Mr. 
Shoemaker as a token of the high respect His Kajesty had for his char- 
acter:? the Print is very scarce. 

“Your account of the state of the fine arts in the city of Philadelphia, 
and the views which yourself and others in that city have to cherish and 
reward them into higher excellence, is greatly to your honour. 

“The citizens of New York having commenced their Academy with 
many casts from the fine statues by the Greeks, they are highly proper for 
an academy where youth are taught to deliniate the human figure—and to 
form their minds to what it is that constitutes justness of character, and 
refinement in beauty. By such studies he is the better able to see, and 
judge what is character and beauty in natural objects when they present 
thierselves to his observation. In that part of hope academy I recom- 
mend to the citizens of Philadelphia, to follow the example of the New 
Yorkers in forming the means of study to the ingenious youth. 

“Tt is my wish that your academy should be so indowed in all the 

ints which are necessary to instruct, not only the mind of the student 
in what is excellent in art—but that it should equally instruct the eye 
and judgement of the public to know, and properly appreciate excellence 

1 See Galt’s “ Life of West,” pp. 27, 215, and 216. Mr. Rawle was the step-son of 


Mr. Shoemaker. 
2 See Penna. Mac. or Hist. anp Bioe., Vol. II. p. 35. 


Vou. xu1.—31 
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when it is produced—because the correct artist and a correct taste in the 
public must be in unison: it is therefore necessary that not only a few 
of the fine examples of Greek art should be procured; but the highly 
endowed productions of the moderns in paintings should be added— 
when from the agregate of ancient and modern art the Philosophic 
mind of the Philadelphian would make up their judgement in what was 
truly grate, just, and beautiful in art. 

“ The City of Philadelphia so furnished in the materials of instruction, 
pee in a few years be the vortext of all that was mental in the Western 
world. 

“Tn the course of this winter I shall bear your academy in mind, and I 
flatter myself that by the spring ships, not only be able to give you my 
further advice, but to be able to send you the casts of the Anatomy fig- 
ures we have in the Royal Academy—as well as to point out to you the 
casts from the Greek figures most proper for study. 

“The correspondence between the secretary of foreign corresponderice 
of our academy, and the academies on the continent, I send you by the 
hands of Col. Williamson: that work will show you the movements of 
the arts in Europe—and with it, I likewise send you the abstract of the 
Laws and regulations of the Royal Academy of the fine arts in London. 

“You will see by the academical correspondence of what importance 
the arts are viewed in the European world, and I am persuaded they 
will not be less valued on your side the water. 

‘“‘T have a lively interest in the elevation of the fine arts in my native 
country—and I shall at all times be gratified to hear of their-prosperity. 

“With great regard, and esteem, I have the honour to be, 

“ Dear Sir, 
“Yours with sincerity, 
“ BENJI" WEST. 

“Mr. RAWLE.” 


WASHINGTON - BEFORE- Boston MEpDAL.—A design for the medal 
ordered by Congress, March 25, 1776, to commemorate the evacuation of 
Boston by the British army, was made at the instance of the Committee 
of Congress by Pierre Eugéne Du Simitiére, of Philadelphia, artist and 
antiquary, as appears by the following entry in his note-book (PENNA. 
MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, October, 1889, p. 357) : “1776. 
7ber a drawing in Indian ink for a medal to be given gen' Washington 
on the english evacuation of Boston, begun some time ago.” 

The original drawings for the obverse and reverse of this medal are 
preserved among the Du Simitiére papers in the possession of the Library 
Pages ae | of Philadelphia, the former a in India ink and the latter 
in pencil. On the obverse, to the left, Washington is represented stand- 
ing in full uniform and cocked hat, a drawn sword in his right hand, 
while beside him and leaning on his left shoulder stands a figure of Lib- 
erty; on the right of the design the British troops are seen embarking. 
The figure of Liberty is badly drawn and the expression of face anything 
but pleasant,—in fact, she seems to be leering at Washington. The com- 

ition and drawing of the embarkation, however, are commendable. 
he reverse presents, in the middle of the field, the All-seeing eye cast- 
ing rays over a naked sword, held upright by a hand, the whole sur- 
rounded by thirteen shields bearing the names of the different original 
States. Diameter, three inches. 

The Journals of Congress of November 29,1776, p. 485, record: “ Paid 
P. E. Du Simitiére for designing, making & drawing a medal for General 
Washington, $32.” 
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It will thus be seen that the committee, composed of such men as 
John Adams, John Jay, and Stephen Hopkins, made at least one effort 
to obtain in this country a suitable design for the ‘“‘ Washington-before- 
Boston medal,” before ordering its execution in Europe, the result being 
the fine medal by Pierre Simon Duvivier, struck at Paris in 1786. 

W. S. BAKER. 


LETTER OF GENERAL WASHINGTON TO GOVERNOR GEORGE JOHN- 
STONE, JUNE 18, 1778.—Mr. William John Potts sends us the following 
clipping from the London Chronicle, August 8-11, 1778: ‘‘ Extracts from 
a letter of an officer in Gen. Clinton’s army to a friend in Hampshire, 
dated at Billingsport in the Delaware, 20 June, 1778,” to which is added 
a copy of a letter from General Washington to Governor George John- 
stone, 18th June, 1778. Although the letter does not appear in Sparks, 
we believe it to be genuine, from the contents of the letter of Joseph 
Read to Washington of June 15. 


e@ “My letter by the last packet will inform you of the transactions of 
this plone down to the 15th instant. One whole fleet is still in the Dela- 
ware, and we expect the final evacuation of Philadelphia will take place 
this day. This letter will go by the Porcupine man of war which coos 
the government dispatches. I visited the commissioners twice or thrice 
on board the Trident, after they had forwarded their message to Con- 

ess; an answer to which is not yet received. I saw Gov. Johnstone 
in Philadelphia a few days before I left it, and had some conversation 
with him. Through the means of the Commander in Chief and Mr. 
Galloway, he sent several private introductory letters of himself to some 
American gentlemen in power, one to Mr. Morris, a leading member of 
the Congress, from a Quaker-house in London, and also three others to 
Gen. Washington, Mr. Johnson, the Governor of Maryland, and toa 
Mr. Carmichael, lately Secretary to the Commissioners at Paris, these 
last were given to him by a Maryland Gentleman who lives at B———, 
and visited the Commissioners on board the Trident, before she left 
Spithead. These letters were laid before General Clinton, and he ap- 
pointed Mr. Brown with a flag of truce tocarry them. I understand they 
were merely introductory to Gov. Johnstone, and conveyed the hopes and 
wishes of their writers, that such introduction might lead to personal 
conversation, and tend to produce an accommodation on honourable 
terms to both countries. Washington’s answer was received the next 
day, and is not looked upon by us as a favourable omen to peace. I 
herewith annex you a copy of it, and refer you to the government ac- 
counts by the Porcupine for further particulars. The Commissioners 
are to go with the fleet to New York, and there wait for the Congress’ 
answer. I am &c. WwW. m.” 


“CAMP AT VALLEY ForGE, June 18, 1778. 


“T take the earliest opportunity to acknowledge the receipt of your 
obliging letter by Mr. Brown, which covered the introductory one of 
yourself tome. I have also received and forwarded the other letters to 
the different gentlemen they are directed to. I am thankful to you sir 
for your very indulging opinion of me, and much obliged to my friend 
for his intention to bring us acquainted. I am — that pleasure must 
be denied me until the termination of your intended negociation with 
Congress ; for situated as I am, were it ever so much my wish to see you 
my occupations and duty to the cause I am engaged in, are essential 
barriers for the present. 

“You will find Sir, when you become more acquainted with this country 
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that the voice of the Congress is the general voice of the people, and 
that they are deservedly held up as the guardians of the United States. 
I shall always be happy to render you any services, and for the present 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
“G. WASHINGTON. 
“To his Excellency Geo. Johnstone, Esq., Philadelphia.” 


EscaPE OF AMERICAN PRISONERS FROM THE BRITISH PRISON NEAR 
GosporT IN 1778.—From a letter dated Portsmouth, 7th September, 
1778, the following account of the escape of fifty-seven American pris- 
oners from Fortune Prison near Gosport is taken: “ Early on Monday 
morning it was discovered at Fortune prison, near Gosport, that fifty- 
seven prisoners all Americans, had effected their escape in the night; 
immediately the picquet guard from Weovill camp scoured the coast 
and country, and the alarm was made as general as possible, so that 
it is hoped then will soon be retaken. Justice to the officers and 
privates of the Westminster regiment and the 41st, who were upon 
that duty, require that some little account should be given of the 
manner in which they succeeded, as no blame whatever can be im- 
co to them, no attention or care having been wanting on their parts, 

ut it is necessary to say, that the good subscribers to the American 

risoners contribute greatly to the means of doing it, their agent at 

osport — to them, and furnishing them with what is 
necessary to bribe poor and mercenary people to secrete them, and for- 
ward their escape. The black hole in which the refractory have been 
confined, is immediately under the room where the other prisoners 
sleep; those in the dungeon had for several days undermined and worked 
a subterraneous passage, which led beyond the wall that incloses the 
prisons so that they had only to open the ground upwards into the 
country where they knew there was no guard to discover them. A 
hole sufficient to admit a man through was made from the ceiling of 
their bed-room down to the black hole, by which they had conveyed up 
the rubbish brought from the working below, some of which they had 
put into their beds, and some into the chimney, and the hole was 
easily covered over with a bed when any person came into the room to 
prevent any suspicion of their intention. The prison is by no means 
adequate to the purposes, and if continued, ought to be inclosed with a 
very high wall at some distance from the house. 

“A private of the Westminster is likely to suffer for having commu- 
nicated a letter which one of the prisoners showed him on Sunday last. 
It related to the intention of providing a vessel to be waiting for them 
in Stoke’s-bay which is little more than a mile from the prison; such 
information might have tended to the apprehending of the prisoners 
and there is little doubt that many of - will now be taken, as a 
reward of five pounds is offered for every prisoner taken.” 


STRAHAN-HALL CoRRESPONDENCE [without date].— 
“DEAR DAVIE. 

Sere “Yesterday I received yours of the 3lst March, via Dublin, 
enclosing a Bill on Nesbitt, Drummond and Franks for £298...... 
Fordyce’s Sermons to Young Women sell much here. They are really 
well written. The Character of Isabella (Vol 2d page 289.) was taken 
from my poor Rachel, with whom he was intimately acquainted ; from 
whence you may see what Reason I and all that were concerned in her 
have to regret her loss. 

“JT am truly sorry to find by your last letter that you run some Risque 
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of losing the Assembly’s Business, which, as it was handsomely paid for, 
must be of real Detriment to you. This is the natural consequence, 
however, of setting up another Printer from Party Motives. Those who 
encouraged him to settle with you, and who may perhaps be personally 
interested in his success, will, of course leave no stone contrived to serve 
him and promote his Interest, and this without regard to, or ill-will 
against, any other Printer. From the success of his Paper I think you 
have nothing to apprehend; but the Depriving you of the Publick Busi- 
ness will be a loss indeed ; which yet nevertheless as matters now stand, 
you cannot possibly prevent perhaps. Upon this subject I have little to 
add to what I said in my last; but that I am wholly ignorant of the Pro- 
vocation they had to set up a new Paper with you (for I find it has been 
intended for some time past) for that you refused to do equal Justice to 
both Parties in your paper I cannot believe: and 72 I find this is the 
Reason they assign; nothing on the popular side of the Question being 
for many Years past admitted by you, without the utmost Difficulty, 
and most frequently absolutely refused; which laid that Party under 
an invincible necessity of setting up another public Paper. It is pecu- 
liarly unlucky that G——r F. and his Father are so deeply engaged in 
a different System of Politics, from what you seem to lean to, otherwise 
I think nothing could have induced either of them to have afforded the 
least Countenance or Protection to any Person in opposition to your 
Interest, as you have so long been so intimately connected together to 
your mutual Satisfaction ; a Satisfaction which Dr. Fr. never fails to 
express to me upon all Occasions. What Party it is, that your Part 
Disputes should exist so long, and are likely to last much longer. 
think they might be adjus without much Difficulty; nay, I look 
upon them as so very clear, that I am vain enough to imaging, that 
were they referred to me, I could undertake to settle them to the Con- 
tentment of both sides, on Penalty in case of Failure of being hanged 
up — the next Sign Post. But I am at the same time sensible that 
People at a Distance from the Scene of Dispute, must necessarily be very 
incompetent Judges. . . . . 

“My politics (which shall always be only sent to you) you have ina 
separate Letter. We are all pure well here. I am thinking of taking 
a trip to Scotland next July along with my Wife and Peggy. Whether 
I shall be able to make it out I cannot yet say. Our best Loves and 
Respects to Mrs. Hall and the Children. 

“T remain unalterabl 
“Dear Davie 
“Yours most affectionately 
“WILL: STRAHAN.” 


PASSENGER LisT OF THE “ PENNSYLVANIA PACKET,” 1773.—Rupp 
in his “Thirty Thousand Names of Immigrants to Pennsylvania,” p. 
404, gives a list of the passengers on board the “‘ Pennsylvania Packet,” 
which arrived at Philadelphia 30th April, 1773, but it is so incomplete, 
and so many of the names are incorrect, that we give a copy of the 
original agreement between Captain Osborne and his passengers, now 
in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

“ We whose Names are hereunto annexed do hereby acknowledge that 
we have agreed with Capt. Peter Osborne, Commander of the good Ship 
called the Pennsylvania Packett to pay Him for our Passage from London 
to Philadelphia in North America Fourteen Days after our safe arrival 
at the said place, (the said Capt. Osborne finding us in sufficient meat 
& drink during the said passage) at & after the rate of eight pounds 
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eight shillings Sterling per Head—& in case of nonperformance of the 
said payment by any of us, that then the said Captain, Peter Osborne or 
the Owners of the said Ship shall have full Power to dispose of us for 
the said money, or any of us that shall not make good the said Payment 
within the said fourteen Days above limited Witness our Hands in Lon- 
don the 16th day of February in the year of our Lord 1773. 


Arnold Boedeker, Philip Bohne, 
Frederick Basermann, Johannus Miller, 
John Hartman, Christoph Reincke, 
Peter Goebel, Thomas Riddle, 
Gerhard Meyer, Johann D. Lehmann, 
Anton Konig, Adolph Strohl, 
Christopher Misistnne, Edeine Halbon, 
Johnannis Miller, Pierre Charles Pouponnot, 
John Frederick Rintelman, Joseph Bourghele, 
Heinrich Miiller, Marie J. Peternellen, 
Carl Glickner, Sara Bourghele, 
Heinrich Kaese, Samuel Dowgy, 
Christoph Hebigt, Maria Lewineul, 
Christian Brand, Gottfried Gebauer.” 


A CorrecTion.—In “ Address to the Allegheny County Bar Associa- 
tion,” by Judge Daniel Agnew, PENNA. MaG., Vol. XIII. p. 44, eighth 
line from foot of page, for Percy read Presley Hamilton Craig. 


LETTER OF CAPTAIN ALEXANDER HUNTER TO OWEN BIDDLE.— 


on “ URABANNA 21st Feb’. 1777 
IR, 

“T hear Incloseyoua letter from your Cougan Charles the Small artickles 
sent by me is all safe ashore but dose knot know how the Can be for- 
warded to you on acc‘ of the Shiping Being in this bay if you think 
proper Shall Dispose of them hear and make no doubt to a Good advan- 
tag as you Could do with you and Can Remite you the amounts by Some 
opportunity with Safty. I am Glad to hear of the Sucksess which has 
adend your armey laterly hope it May Continue Charles was treated 
Cruly in Jamacia on acct of them Knowing he was Brother to Cap* 
Nichoulas Biddle and indeed the had papers who had y" name and y* 
B Clemt and some more of the Biddles which made them more Ease- 
perated against him then otherweis the would have when we weare Ex- 
emined by the dam* Old adm! he asked Cap‘ Cha* was the Br to that 
Villian who command one of the America frigets on which he told him 
he had a brother who had the honour to Com‘ one of them but never new 
him By the name of a vilan on which he Began to abuse him and Ordered 
him to be putin Irons: but youl have the pleasure of seeing him Shortly 
he was in the Mole and well when I left ther which is not yet three weeks 

lease to Rember me to y* father’s family Mrs. Biddle and y* Children and 
lieve me Sir to 
“Be y™ Verry Humble Serv‘ 
“ ALEX™ HUNTER. 


“PS: Cap" Pickran on a brig Belongin to Charlstown went in dry har- 
bour in the N°Side of Jamacia and Cut out a ship w' 300 Hhds Sugar 
and a shooner Loaded wt Rum and pomenta the French in Cape franc- 
py, bw now fiting out privetars the have But one American on Board w' 
a Commison from Congress or Some of y" States one of them so fited 
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took a schooner of Cape N’amole from Jamacia But a few days before I 
left that.” 


“MARKET” AND “ Race” STREETS.—There is a general impression 
that the names of Market and Race Streets in Philadelphia are quite 
recent, having been officially changed from their so-called old names 
“High” and “Sassafras” Streets within the memory of those now liv- 
ing. The following extracts from two advertisements in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette show they were known by the present names a ‘hundred 
and thirty years ago. p Rare Tr Gazette, June 8, 1758, Samuel Grisley, 
wine merchant, advertises his store “In High-Street commonly called 
Market Street, a little below the Jersey Market, a Lamp before the Door.” 
Ibid., July 20, 1758, “Thomas Lee Silk Dyer and Scowerer, from Lon- 
don, but now in Partnership with the widow Brown in Sassafras Street 
commonly called Race Street between Second and Front on m 


PROTECTION IN ENGLAND.—Few persons are aware of the extreme to 
which the English carried “ Protection’’ in the last century. These notes 
are interesting for comparison with their treatment of the Colonies, as 
exemplified in the article “ British Views of American Trade and Man- 
ufactures during the Revolution,” published in the PENNA. MAGAZINE, 
Vol. VII., 1888, as they refer to the same year, 1778. We doubt if the 
wildest American Protectionist of the present day ever dreamed of such 
an extreme enforcement of Protection as we have here shown, which was 
not a dead letter but a living reality. Many other instances might be 
given to show how the law was carried out, but these are sufficient to 
prove it was enforced upon all classes of society. 

London Chronicle, Aug. 18-20, 1778.—“ A Taylor gave information 
before the Bench against a Brother in the trade for selling him a waist- 
coat with buttons covered with the same stuff contrary to the 4th of 
George I. which inflicts a penalty of 40s. per dozen upon the sellers of 
such garments, upon the oaths of two witnesses; but the informer being 
the sole witness he lost the benefit of that statute; and by a subsequent 
statute of the 7th of George I. to explain the first act, one witness is suf- 
ficient, but confines the penalty to wearers of such buttons only, whereby 
the whole force of the information was defeated.” 

Ibid., Sept. 5-8, 1778.—“‘On the 5th inst. was duly Convicted before 
John King, Esq; one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, a Linen 
Draper at Charing-cross, for wearing on a garment, buttons covered con- 
trary to law, for which he paid the penalty of 40s. per dozen. There 
were 307 duly convicted last month.” 

Ibid., Oct. 3-6, 1778.—“ A few days since a lady who had a muslin gown 
on, had the same burnt on her back in Shoreditch, by some men who 
call themselves agua fortis men who have entered into a Society in order 
to destroy everything that is foreign manufacture they see ladies wear in 
the streets.” 

Ibid.—“ On the 29th of last month, a Gentleman, of St. Ann’s West- 
minster, was convicted before Wm. Martin, Esq; one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, for wearing on a coat buttons covered contrary to 
law for which he paid the penalty of 40s. per dozen. There were 149 
convicted last month 86 of which were Salesmen and Master Taylors.” 

Ibid., Aug. 4-6, 1778.—“ We are advised from Lancaster, that during 
last month there were 23 persons convicted before the Recorder of that 
town for wearing buttons covered, contrary to law, and that there were 
14 informations exhibited against gentlemen in that neighborhood.” 
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Ibid., Aug. 8, 1778.—“On the 8th instant a Gentleman of Hollis 
street St. James’s, convicted before Rob. Elliot, Esq.; for wearing on a 
waistcoat ten buttons contrary to law, for which he paid a penalty of 
83s. 4d 


“ Also on the same day, and before the same Magistrate, a Nobleman 
in St. James, was convicted for wearing on a tambour waistcoat buttons 
covered contrary to law, for which he paid the penalty of 3s. 4d. each 
button. There are informations exhibited against several persons of 
distinction.” 

W.d.P. 


Queries. 


Rees THOMAS AND MARTHA AwBREY.—Mr. George Vaux, in his 
very interesting article in the PENNA. Maa. for October, 1889, on Rees 
Thomas and Martha Awbrey, of Merion, mentions only three children of 
this couple: Rees, Awbrey, and William. They had, however, as ap- 
pears of record, six. They were— 

Rees, b. 2 mo. 22, 1693. 

Awbrey, b. 11 mo. 30, 1694. 

Herbert, b. 9 mo. 3, 1696; m. Mary, d. John Havard. 

Elizabeth, b. 8 mo. 10, 1698. 

William, b. 5 mo. 2, 1701. 

Richard, b. 5 mo. 23, 17038. 

It seems probable that William and David Thomas, early settlers in 
Merion and Radnor, were brothers of Rees, or else very near kinsmen. 
Rees, it will be noticed, in his letter to his father-in-law, William Aw- 
brey, mentions John Bevan, who, with his wife Barbara, had lately come 
from Treverig, Glamorganshire, as his uncle, and Awbrey was a family 
name in the Bevan and Richardson families. Did John Bevan (John 
ap Evan) marry an Awbrey? Can any one tell how he was an uncle to 
Rees Thomas? It may perhaps interest the descendants of Thomas to 
know that he was a prominent member of the Provincial Assembly, and 
a justice of the peace for Merion. 

Rees Thomas purchased from Sarah Eckley, widow of John, three 
hundred acres of land in “ Merion township, in the Welsh tract.” The 
deed was dated 6 mo. 15, 1692, and the land is described as follows: 
“ Beginning at a stake in Ellis Hughe’s line and extending thence 
E.N.E. 102 Perches, thence S.E. 480 Perches, thence 8.W. 102 Perches 
to the road dividing it and the Radnor Township, and thence by sai 
road. N.N.W. 480 Perches to place of Beginning.” He subsequentl 
bought of Edward Prichard an adjoining tract. In his will, dated 10t 
September, 1742, Rees Thomas leaves “unto my son William Thomas 
. . . two hundred acres of land to be laid out of the N. end of tract of 
land that I bought of Sarah Eckley wid. . . . Untomyson Rees Thomas. 
. . . my dwelling house and plantation. . . . being 290 acres of land 
(that is to say) 100 acres that I bought of Sarah Eckley and 170 acres 
part of the tract of land I bought of Edward Prichard.” This will 
was proved at Philadelphia 12th February, 1742. A part of this property 
long continued in the possession of descendants. In 1787, Anthony 
Tunis and Mary his wife, daughter of Rees Thomas 3d, conveyed their 
share in a parcel of it to William Thomas, eldest son of said Rees 
Thomas 3d, and brother of Mary. This William Thomas and Naomi 
his wife sold some of the same to William Colflesh ; it, however, re- 
verted by deed to Thomas in 1805. William Thomas left a will proved 
in 1840, by which he devised to his daughter Jane W. Cleaver (widow 
in 1842) a part of same; who sold it to Thomas Stanley. Another 


a 
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Thomas, designated in the records “ William Thomas 1st,” and son of 
old Rees Thomas, died in 1776, and letters of administration were 
granted on his estate to John Llewellyn and Nathan Jones. GLENN. 


Book Aotices. 


FRANKLIN BrisiioGRAPHY. A List of Books written by, or relating to, 
Benjamin Franklin. By Paul Leicester Ford. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1889. 8vo. LXXI. 467 pp. 


This is the most elaborate attempt that has yet been made to bring to- 
gether the titles of the writings of Franklin and of the works relating 
to him. It is divided into seven parts, the subjects being as follows: 

a and pamphlets wholly or partly written by Franklin,— 
618 titles. 

ng II.—Periodicals and serials containing writings of Franklin,—20 
titles. 

Part III.—State Papers and Treaties in the formation of which Frank- 
lin aided,—15 titles. 

Part 1V.—Works containing letters of Franklin,—71 titles. 

Part V.—Pseudonymes used by Franklin,—18 titles. 

By ViI.—Writings wrongfully or doubtfully ascribed to Franklin,— 
18 titles. 

Part VII.—Works relating to, written to, or dedicated to, Franklin,— 
214 titles. 

The whole is prefaced with an excellent introduction, treating largely 
of Franklin as an author, and is supplemented by three indices. Refer- 
ences are given to libraries where the publications can be found. In the 
volume we find described one hundred and fifty-three editions to the 
“Way to Wealth,” fifty-four of the Autobiography, and about one hun- 
dred and twenty collections of Franklin’s “ Works” in which the Auto- 
biography is included. From this description, the scope of the book will 
be understood, and its value to any one interested in studying Franklin’s 
career will be appreciated. While it is not free from omissions, and its 
arrangement could in some respects be improved, there are few pioneer 
works, in so broad a field, that possess less faults. It is in every way a 
creditable piece of work, bearing evidence of great labor, careful inves- 
tigation, and acute observation. As no edition of the works of Frank- 
lin contains more than two-thirds of what he is known to have written, 
such books as Mr. Ford’s are invaluable, and, although they may not 
reach his ears, he will receive the hearty thanks of many earnest workers 
for the time and labor he has saved them by his investigations. The vol- 
ume is uniform with the works of Franklin edited by Mr. Bigelow. 


ANCESTRY OF THIRTY-THREE RHODE ISLANDERS BORN 1N THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By John Osborne Austin. Albany: Joel 
Munsell’s Sons. 1889. Large 4to., pp. 139. 

This work is by the author of the “ Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode 
Island.” It contains the pedigrees of thirty-three Rhode Islanders, born 
in the eighteenth century. Their ancestors are traced back for five gen- 
erations, and while there are some omissions, Mr. Austin has been re- 
markably successful in making the record as complete as it is. The 

igrees seg are those of Daniel Anthony, Welcome Arnold, Rowse 
beock, Isaac Barker, William Barton, Nicholas Brown, Henry Bull, 

William Ellery Channing, Thomas Durfee, Benjamin Dyer, James Fen- 

ner, Nathaniel Green, Green, Elisha Harris, Rowland Hazard, 

Stephen Hopkins, Richard Mf ackson, Nehemiah Rice Knight, Christopher 
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Lippitt, Daniel Lyman, Stephen Olney, Oliver Hazard Perry, Elisha 
Reynolds Potter, Sr., Stephen Randall, William Sprague, Gilbert Stuart, 
Wilkins Updike, Samuel Ward, Wagner Weeden, John Whipple, Isaac 
Wilbour, Oziel Wilkinson. 

The book also contains twenty-seven charts, giving the descendants 
of Roger Williams, an account of Lewis Latham, falconer to Kin 
Charles I., a chart of the Latham family, and a list of one hundred an 
eighty portraits of prominent Rhode Islanders. 


CHRONICON EPHRATENSE: A HISTORY OF THE COMMUNITY OF SEV- 
ENTH-DAY BAPpTisTs AT EPHRATA, LANCASTER COUNTY, PENNA. 
By LAMECH AND AGRIPPA. Translated from the original German 
by J. Max Hark, D.D., Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1889. Pp. 288. 

The English translation of this rare work will be appreciated by all 
who are interested in the history of the Ephrata community, and to 
Messrs. S. H. Zahm & Co., of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, they are indebted 
for its publication. The translator, J. Max Hark, D.D., of the Moravian 
Church, has been most successful in his reproduction, particularly so 
with regard to involved sentences, local idioms, mystical expressions, 
and curious phrases, which he has rendered with scrupulous fidelity. 
The book is printed on good paper and with clear type, and the edition 
is limited. 

COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY HisToRY OF THE LOCKWOOD FAMILY 
IN AMERICA, FROM A.D. 1630. Compiled by Frederic A. Holden 
and E. Dunbar Lockwood. Printed privately by the family. Phila- 
delphia, 1889. Royal 8vo, pp. 884. 

This is one of the best genealogies in arrangement, paper, and type 
published this year, and the descendants of Robert Lockwood, of Water- 
town, are indebted to Mr. Frederic A. Holden and Mr. E. Dunbar 
Lockwood, of Philadelphia, who have been diligent and successful col- 
lectors in as so complete a family history. The biographical 
sketches, the list of over two hundred and seventy descendants who 
served in the army and navy, from the colonial period to a recent date ; 
the records of those distinguished in the church, at the bar, in the 
legislature, and in the scientific world, as well as those allied to the 
family by marriage, are interesting and valuable features of the work. 
Forty-five illustrations, consisting of the family coat of arms, portraits 
fac-similes of autographs, wills, commissions, and muster-rolls, letters and 
sermons, an appendix, and a copious index containing over nine thousand 
names, lend special value and completeness to this handsome volume. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistoRIcAL SocrETY OF PHILADELPHIA.— 
We have received the “Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society,” Vol. II. 406 pp., which contains, among other valuable and 
interesting papers, “The Early Registers of the Catholic Church in 
Pennsylvania,” by P. S. P. Connor; “ Rev. Louis Barth, a Pioneer 
Missionary in Pennsylvania,” by Rev. Jules C. Foin; “A Memoir of 
Thomas Fitzsimons,” by M. rd J. Griffin; “Catholic Choirs and 
Choir Music in Philadelphia,” by Michael H. Cross; ‘ List of Baptisms, 
St. Joseph’s Church, 1776-1781;” ‘ Marriage Registers, St. Joseph’s 
Church, 1758-1786 ;” and “Goshenhoppen Register, 1741-1764.” The 
Genealogical Department, edited by C. H. A. Esling, contains genealo- 
gies of the Esling, Sehner, and Kelly-Hendry families. We are pleased 
to observe that the Society continues the publication of the registers of 
St. Joseph and other congregations, which fills a want so long felt by all 
genealogists. The book is a credit to the Society in every particular. 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1889. 


A stated meeting was held on the evening of January 14, Vice-Presi- 
dent Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., in the chair. 

The Chairman announced that, departing from the usual custom at 
meetings of the Society, discussions and the reading of short papers upon 
subjects mentioned in the notices of the meeting would be in order this 
evening. 

Dr. Charles J. Stillé read a paper on “ American Colonies as Penal 
Settlements ;” Dr. D.G. Brinton, on “Indian Names in Pennsylvania ;” 
J. Granville Leach, Esq., “Humphrey Murray, the First Mayor of Phila- 
delphia ;” and Dr. J. J. Levick, ‘‘ Fenny-Drayton and Swarthmore Hall.” 

Remarks were made by Edward Shippen, Esq., George de B. Keim, 
Esq., and William Brooke Rawle, Esq. 


A special meeting was held on Monday evening, February 18, Mr. 
John C. Browne in the chair. 

The Chairman introduced Dr. Charles J. Stillé, who read a paper en- 
titled, “A Visit to the Swedish Fatherland.” 

Upon the conclusion of the reading, on motion of Rev. Thomas F. 
Davies, D.D., a vote of thanks was tendered. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held March 11, Vice-President 
Dr. Charles J. Stillé in the chair. 

Nominations for officers to be voted for at the next stated meeting 
being in order, Charles H. A. Esling, Esq., nominated the following: 


President. 
Brinton Coxe. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents. 
Aubrey H. Smith, Craig Biddle, 
Ferdinand J. Dreer. 


Vice- Presidents (to serve three years). 
Horatio Gates Jones, George de B. Keim. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 
Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 
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Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 


Council (to serve four years). 
James T. Mitchell, William 8. Baker, 
Charles Hare Hutchinson. 


No other nominations being made, the chairman appointed tellers to 
conduct the election on May 6. 

Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker related the story of “A Woman’s 
Curse and its Fulfilment,”—a tradition connected with the town of 
Pheenixville, Penna., and its vicinity. 

Edward Shippen, Esq., read extracts from the “Memoirs of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bordley Gibson,” with some familiar letters to her friend, 
Martha Derby, of Boston. 

Mr. Frederick D. Stone read a sketch appropriate to the Centennial 
Celebration of the Inauguration of Washington. Remarks were made 
by Prof. John Bach McMaster, Joseph G. Rosengarten, Esq., and Mr. 
Stone. 

On motion of Richardson L. Wright, Esq., a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to the gentlemen who had spoken during the evening. 


A special meeting of the Society was held April 6, Vice-President 
Hon. 8. W. Pennypacker in the chair. 

The Chairman introduced Hampton L. Carson, Esq., who delivered an 
address on “‘ The First Congress of the United States.” 

On motion of John J. Pinkerton, Esq., the thanks of the Society were 
given to Mr. Carson. 

Mr. Frederick D. Stone read an article, published in the Pennsylvania 
Mercury, relating to some historical incidents connected with Bradford’s 
Coffee- House. 

There being no other business, the meeting adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held May 6, the President, 
Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

Minutes of meetings read and approved. 

The tellers appointed to conduct the annual election reported that the 
gentlemen nominated at the last stated meeting had been unanimously 
elected. 

The Report of the Council for the year 1888 was read, and ordered to 
be spread on the minutes. 

The President announced that Vice-President John Jordan, Jr., had 
presented to the Society a fund for the erection of a fire-proof wing to 
the building on the Thirteenth Street side of the lot belonging to the 
Society; and that by the will of Captain William Man the following 
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bequests had been made: $5000 to the General Fund; $8000 to the 
Library Fund; $2000 to the Binding Fund. 

After appropriate remarks, Joseph G. Rosengarten, Esq., offered the 
following : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the Society appoint a committee to 
collect the published and unpublished correspondence and writings of 
John Dickinson, with a view of including them in the memoirs of the 
Society, and that Charles J. Stillé, Esq., LL.D., be invited to edit the 
same.” 

Colonel Frank M. Etting offered the following: 

“ Resolved, That a standing committee be constituted whose duty it 
shall be to take note of all historical monuments and buildings of every 
description in Philadelphia; to report periodically to the Society the 
condition of all such, how tended or cared for; to recommend, where 
necessary, suitable inscriptions to be placed thereon, and what interven- 
tion, if any, is needed for their preservation.” 

Mr. William 8. Baker read an account of the painting by Charles 
Wilson Peale, in the winter of 1778-79, of a portrait of Washington for 
the Supreme Executive Council of the State, and of the engraving in 
mezzotinto of the picture by the artist in 1780. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held November 11, Vice-Presi- 
dent Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., in the chair. 

General W. W. H. Davis was introduced, and read a paper on “ La- 
fayette in Bucks County.” 

After passing a vote of thanks, the Society adjourned. 
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Statement of Finances, December 31, 1888. 











Dr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees charge themselves with the following: 

To Real Estate. . ‘ ; ‘ F - $117,008 02 

Investments . , ‘ . ‘ ‘ > 63,913 67 

Cash . ° . ‘ ‘ . ; , . 3,709 13 

Cr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees claim credit for: 
General Fund, Invested . ; ‘ $5,500 00 
sip “Loan to Real Estate. . ‘ 5,500 00 
¥ “Interest Account. P . 547 81 

Binding Fund, Invested . ° ‘ ‘ 3,300 00 
“Interest Account. . 3 234 24 

Library Fund, Invested . ae er 8,000 00 
“ Interest Aocvunt . . > 270 08 

Publication Fund, Invested . . . . $2,111 78 

” “ — Uninvested ‘ ooo 792 97 

= Interest Account . ‘ . 1,617 85 
Endowment Fund, Invested . a ‘ ‘ 15,001 89 
“ — Uninvested ‘ : ‘ 32 75 

Investments of Real Estate . ‘ . ‘ 111,023 54 

Loan Emily Bell . : ‘ 565 41 

Balance Donation for Harleian ‘Publications ° 68 50 

Sundries . ° . ° A . . ‘ 64 00 

$184,630 82 $184,630 82 
Publication Fund. 

Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1,1888 . $1,213 41 
Interest, Dividends, and Rents : 1,985 02 
Subscriptions to Magazine, ete. . 776 75 

$3,975 18 

Disbursements for 1888 . . ° n 2,357 38 


Balance in hands of Trustees . ° ‘ $1,617 85 
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General Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1888 
Annual Dues, 1888 . . 
Donations . 

Interest, Dividends, a. ‘ 
“Trustees Endowment Fund 


Disbursements: General Expenses, Taxes, and 
Sundries for 1888 


Balance in hands of Treasurer . 


Binding Find. 
Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1888 
Interest, Dividends, etc. . 


Disbursements for Binding, 1888 
Balance in hands of Trustees 


Library Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1888 
Interest on Investments . 
Penna. Loan Redeemed . 
Donations and Sales of Duplicates, 
etc. ° ° 


Disbursements: Purchase of Books in 1888 
Balance in hands of Trustees 


Endowment Fund. 


Receipts: Interest and Dividends. ‘ 
Disbursements: Paid to Treasurer General 
Fund 


VoL. x11.—32 
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$102 16 
4,983 00 
300 00 
447 49 
740 00 
$6,572 65 
6,024 84 
$547 81 





$308 39 
157 90 


$466 29 
282 05 
$234 24 





$43 02 
464 00 
400 00 


125 99 
$1,033 01 
_762 98 
$270 08 


$740 00 


740 00 
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(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in SMALL CAPITALS; 
names of places in italics.) 





Academy of Fine Arts, New York, 481; 
Philadelphia, 481 

Adams, John, remarks of the Muhlen- 
bergs, quoted, 204, 206; on Titles, 383 ; 
Diary of, quoted, 415, 416, and the 
Quakers, 418; Samuel arrives at Beth- 
lehem in 1777, 71; in 1778, 83 

Addis, Daniel, query regarding, 127 

Addison, Alexander, sketch of, 3 

“ Affaires de l’Angleterre et de l’Amér- 
ique,” by Paul Leicester Ford, 222 

Agnew, Hon. Daniel, contribution of, 1; 
vote of, in Constitutional Convention, 


37 

Albert, George Dallas, quoted, 12, 14 

Alden, Maj. Roger, duel with Alex. Fos- 
ter, 25 

Allegheny County, extent of, in 1789, 2 

Allegheny County Bar Association, Ad- 
dress to the, by Hon. Daniel Agnew, 1; 
correction in the, 486 

Allen, Anna, death of, at Bethlehem, 83 ; 
Edward, query regarding, 127; Gen. 
Ethan, at Bethlehem, 83 

Allison, Robert, query regarding, 127 

Allston, John, query regarding, 127 

Alrich, Peter, 277 

Alricks, Jacob, successor to Jean Paul 
Jaquet, 276 

American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, records of, notice of, 490 

“ Ancestry of Thirty-three Rhode Island- 
ers born in the Eighteenth Century,” 
by John Osborne Austin, notice of, 489 

Anperson, 54 

Anderson, William, query regarding, 127 

Andros, Sir Edmund, 276, 277 

ANGELL, Mary, 251 

Archbishop Harsnett’s School, circular 
issued on behalf of the Governors of, 


25 
Armirtt, Sarah, 121 
Armstrong, George, query regarding, 
127; Thomas A., query regarding, 127 
Arnold, Benedict, Muhlenberg’s opinion 
of, 195 
Arrowsmith, Rev., 220 
Ashbrook, George, query regarding, 127 
Ashhurst, Mary, contribution of, 256 








ATLEE, 256 

Atlee, Samuel Yorke, query regarding, 
126; Dr. Walter F., contribution of, 
115, 256; Wm. Richardson, query re- 
garding, 127 

Aubrey, John, letter of Wm. Penn to, 460 

“ Augusta,” frigate, destruction of, 300 

Austin, John Osborne, “ Ancestry of 
Thirty-three Rhode Islanders born in 
the Eighteenth Century,” by, notice 
of, 489; Wm. E., 40 

Avery, Charles, 12 

Awbrey, Martha, Rees Thomas and, chil- 
dren of, 488; Rees Thomas and, early 
settlers in Merion, by George Vaux, 
292; Sir Reginald, 292; Richard, 293 ; 
Saunders, de St., 292; William, 488 

Ayres, David, 466, 468; James, 466, 474; 
Jehu, 466, 474; John, 466, 474; Wil- 
liam, query regarding, 127 


Bach, Lieut., 86 

Bache, Mr., 117 

Bader, Julia, 82 

Baker, Wm. &., history of a rare Wash- 
ington Print, 257 ; contribution of, 482, 
483 


Baldwin, Henry, 12, 13,19; sketch of, 
23; mentioned, 35 

Bancroft, George, opinion of John Dick- 
inson, noticed, 393 

Banger, Baron Isaac, 278; John, 278 

Banister, Col. John, 75; at Bethlehem, 83 

Banner, account of the, presented by the 
Moravian Sisters of Bethlehem to Pu- 
laski, 82 

Barciay, 39 

—* Joel, 23 ; Stephen, 23; Thomas, 


Barras, Admiral, 284 

Bates, Tarleton, 13, 19 

“ Battle of the Kegs,” 302 

Bayard, John, visits Bethlehem, 88 
Baynrton, Elizabeth, 256 

Beache, William, 466 

Beam, Anna, 82 

Beatty, John, 159-162 

Beaver, Governor James, a contribution 


from, 125 
(499) 


— 
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Beckel, Liesel, a Moravian Sister, 76 

Beelen, Anthony, 26 

Beitel, Frederick, 88 

Bekker, Lena, 113 

Bell, John, writer of the first biographi- 
cal sketch of George Washington, 263 

Bells of the State House and churches of 
Philadelphia taken to Bethlehem and 
Allentown, 74 

Benengé, Gerrett, 115 

Benezet, Anthony, 434 

Berk, Mr., 481 

Berkenhout, Dr., arrives in Philadelphia 
from N. Y., 164, 165 

Berrien, Major John, 242 

Best, Robert, 100 

Bethlehem during the Revolution, 71; 
attempts to make, the seat of govern- 
ment, 72, 73; damage done by the 
Continental army, 73; population of, 
89 

Bevan, Ann, 175 

Bevan, Barbara, 488; John, 295, 488; 
Silvanus, 432; Timothy, 432 

Bivpiez, 178 

Biddle, Henry D., contribution by, 381, 
430; Owen, letter from Capt. Alex- 
ander Hunter to, 486; Richard, 46; 
sketch of, 51 

Bill of Moravians for rent of rooms for 
Continental army, etc., 81 

Blackwell Family Record, 128 

Boarding in Philadelphia 1779-1780, 
rates of, 251 

Boxurneer Family Record, 121 

Bond, D. Thomas, 78, 81 

Borradaile, Arthur and Margery, parents 
of Hannah Elton, 384 

Boston culture, an early specimen of, 
478 

Boucher, Rev. Jonathan, 260 

Bower Hill, 45 

Bowman, Roger, 434 

Brackenrinee, Henry M., 12 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry, mentioned, 
4, 5; sketch of, 7 

Braddee, John F., trial of, 28 

Bradford, David, 5; William, 5, & 

Breva, Lieut. August. W., 86 

Bright, Jacob, i ao 299 

British evacuate hiladelphia, 307 

Brizelius, Mr., a Moravian clergyman, 
481 


Brooks, Mr., 263 

Brown, Alexander, “The Genesis of the 
U. &.,” notice of, 118; John, 466; Wil- 
liam, 433 

Brunswick officers arrive at Bethlehem, 
86 


Bryan, George, 200 

Buchanan, George, of the class of 1815 
of University of Penna., 384; George 
W., 41 


Buck, Wm. J., “ William Penn in Amer- 


ica,” notice of, 119 
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Burgin, tr and oe Silver, mar- 
riage certificate of, 1 

Seen “ History of ‘hie Own Time,” 
lost volume of, 384 

Burr, John, 180 

Bush, Lieut. Wm. S., 127 

Butler, Gen. (British), 165 ; John B., 48 


Cabeen, Robert B., 262 

“Cabinet, The,” a newspaper query re- 
garding, 126; answer to, 255 

Cadorus, Page, 458 

CADWALADER, John, 176; Thomas, 176 

Cadwalader, Thomas, 4 

Camerloo, Anna, 113; Johann Frederick, 
113 

Cameron, imprisonment and trial of, 62, 
63; Allen, 156, 159 

Cargyle, John, son 4 or prisoner, 380 

Carleton, Sir Guy, 2 

Carpenter, Samuel, aes to place of emi- 
gration in England of, 382 

Carrington, Edward, 328 

Carson, Hampton L., contribution by, 


9 

Casimir, Fort, 272, 274 

—. John H., sketch of, 41; John M., 
42; Judith, 41; William, 41; William 
Craig, 42 

Chew’s House, 299 

Childs, George W., 459 

Christ Church, Phila., Records of Bap- 
tisms, 1709-1760, 237 

Christianaham, 277 

“Chronicon Ephratense,” translated by 
J. Max Hark, notice of, 490 

Cincinnati, officers of the State Society 
of, of Georgia, 1790, 242 

Civil and ecclesiastical affairs in Penna. 
in 1698, 216 

Clapp, Allen, 115 

Clark, Gen. Geo. Rogers, 44; Samuel, 
434 

CuaRKE, Thos. 8., 32 

Clay, Rev. John Curtis, honorary gradu- 
ate of the University of Penna., class of 
1841, 384 

Cuay, Rev. Slator, 384 

Claypoole, Helena, 251; James, account 
of a tankard presented by family of, 
to Wm. Penn, 250 

Clayton, Thos., letter from, 218, 219, 221 

Cleaver, Jane W., 488 

Cleyn, Elmerhuysen, 272 

Clinton, George, letter to, from Du Simi- 
tire, 345; Sir Henry, attention to John 
Connolly, 163, 164, 281; arrives in 
Phila., 306 

Coates, Col., 466; S., 117 

Colfiesh, William, 488 

Colier, John, 277 

Collins, John, 16; Mrs. Sarah L. and 
children, 17; Thomas, sketch of, 15 

Colonial money, query regarding the 
punishment of counterfeiting, 127 














“Colonial and Revolutionary History of 
the Lockwood Family in America, from 
A.D. 1630,” compiled by F. A. Holden 
and E. Dunbar Lockwood, notice of, 


490 

Concerts in Philadelphia, 1764, 480 

Congress, First, of the United States, by 
Hampton L. Carson, 129; list of mem- 
bers of, 135, 136 

Conner, P. §. P., contribution by, 121 

Connolly, John, narrative of, 61, 153, 
281; taken prisoner, 283 

Connor, Morgan, information desired of 
the family of, 127 

Conrad, Peter, made prisoner and then 
released, 380 

Constitution of Penna., F. ata 
opinion of changing ‘the, 199 

Constitutional Convention of 1787, let- 
ters of Washington and Patrick Henry 
relating to their appointment as dele- 
gates to, 243 

Continental Congress, delegates from 
Penna. to the, 385 

Conway, Gen. Thomas, passes through 
Bethlehem, 80 

Coox, Mary, 254, 255 

Cornwallis, Lord, news of the surrender 
of, 197, 281, 282; leaves Phila., 301, 
302; returns to Phila., 307 

Cowan, Christopher, 45 

Cowell, Dr. David, 122; Dr. John, letter 
of, 122 

Cox, 256; Maria, 175 

Coxe, Charles, of Sidney, information 
wanted concerning the parentage of, 
128; Tench, letter of H. H. Bracken- 
ridge to, 8, 9 

Craig, Amelia Neville, death of, 45; 
Henry Knox, 44; Isaac, 43; men- 
tioned, 47; contribution of, 117, 478; 
Major Isaac, death of, 45; Isaac Eu- 
gene, 44; Neville B., sketch of, 43; 
mentioned, 45, 46; Oldham, 44; Percy 
Hamilton, 44; Presley Hamilton, 486; 
for Percy Hamilton, page 44, read 
Presley, see 486 

Craia, 41; Neville B., 34; Oldham, 34 

Cramond, Major John, ‘quartered on 
ad Drinker, 303, 306; quits Phila., 

307 


Cropper, John, 79 

Crossan, 

Curusert, Samuel, 182, 183 

Cutler, Manasseh, and the Ordinance of 
1787 reviewed, 309-340 ; extracts from 
the diary of, 318, 319; arrives in N. 
York, 319; leaves N. York for Phila., 
319; returns to N. York, 222; services 
of, 339 


Dauuas, 22 

Dane, Nathan, and the Ordinance of 
1787, mentioned, 319; letter of, to 
Rufus King, 321; services of, in the 
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formation of the Ordinance of 1787, 
quoted, 336 

Darlington, William M., notice of the 
death of, 375 

Darragh, Cornelius, 6 

Davin, 169 

David, Benjamin, 182; Rev. Enoch, 464; 
wife of Enoch, record of burial of, 
466; John, 169; Rebecca, 474; Robert, 
169; Tacey, 182 

Davis, Samuel, 469; William, 462 

Davis, William, 177 

Dayton, Col. Elias, visits Bethlehem, 
8 


7 

Deane, Silas, 165, 232, 233 

De Bruls, M., the engraver, information 
wanted concerning, 128 

Declaration of Independence, Pennsyl- 
vania and the, by Charles J. Stillé, 385 

De Kalb, Gen., 74, 279 

Delancey, Lt.-Col., 286 

“ Delaware” frigate seen 298 

Demar, De a * 

Denn, John, 466, 469 

Desuon, 255 

Dickinson, John, residence of, destroyed, 
301, 302 ; influence of, 389, 413 ; George 
Bancroft’s opinion of, noticed, 393; 
character of, 405; Mahlon, 467, 469 

Dommes, Capt. August F., 86 

Douche, Jacob, imprisoned, 299 

Dreer, Ferdinand J., contribution from, 
243 


Drinker, Henry, 126; Mrs. Henry, ex- 
tracts from the journal of, 298 

Duché, aE 100 

Duer, Wm., 11 

Durr, Capt. Wm, 182, 183 

Duncan, Capt., 433 

Duncan, John, 17; Wm. D., 17 

Dungan, Rebecca, 464 

Dunham, Abraham, 466; Asher, 67; 
David, Jr., 466, 467; Jonathan R., 474 

Dunmore, Lord, 164; certificate of, re- 
garding John Connolly, 288 

Dunn, Joel, 466, 467, 468 

Durborrow, Hugh, 123 

Du Simitiére, see Simitiére 

Duvivier, Pierre Simon, medal of Wash- 
ington, struck at Paris, 1786, 485 


Eapre, Symons, 384 
Eckley, John, 488; Sarah, 488 
Educational clause in the Ordinance of 
1787, 333 
Edward, William ap, 229 
Bele, Dr. William H., contribution of, 
121 


Ellery, William, extracts from the diary 
of, 251 

Elliot, John, 455 

Elliot, ——, of Va., 75; West, the land 
case of, 6 

Ellis, Rowland, 448; Rowland, Sr., 227 ; 
Rowland, Jr., 227 
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Eton, Hannah, answer to inquiry con- 
cerning the maiden name of, 384 

Erickson, John, 277 

Ettwein, Bishop John, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
83, 89, 232 

Evan, who settled at Gwynedd, 168; 
Rowland Johns, 230; Thomas Sion, 
227, 230; Thomas John (Sion), 227, 230 

Evans, Cadwalader (Dr.), letter from 
John Ross to, 381 

Evans, Ann, 177; Dr. Cadwallader, 178 ; 
Catherine, query regarding the parents 
of, and place of birth, 254; David, 
174, 178; Evan R., 17; Oliver, 206; 
Rachael, 206 


Fahenstock, W. 0., 471 

Falk, Mr., 481 

Family record, the first, 121 

Fenwick, John, 277 

Ferbiger, Christian, 11 

Fernow, B., contribution by, 250 

Fetterman, W. W., 18 

Finley, Samuel, letter from, to Col. Crop- 
er, 79 

Fisher, Joshua, and sons, 113; William, 


296 
Fitzrandolph, Nehemiah, 466 ; Thomas, 
466 


FLANDREAD, Charles B., 18 

Folk-Lore Society, American, notice of, 
252 

Foltz, Conrad, 114; Maria, 114; Susanna, 
114 


Footman, Eleanor and Richard, informa- 
tion wanted concerning the parentage 
of, 128 

Forbes, Tacey, 434 

Ford, Capt., 307; Major, 44 ; Paul Leices- 
ter, contribution by, 222; notice of, 
“ Franklin Bibliography” by, 489 

Fort Adams, Chickasaw Bluffs, name of 
determined, 117, 118 

Fortune Prison, 484 

Forward, Walter, 19, 22, 28; sketch of, 35 

Foster, Alexander W., duel with Roger 
Alden, 25 

Fothergill, Dr. John, 431 

Francis, Tench, 11 

Franklin, Benjamin, letter of, to Prof. 
Kinnersley, 247 

“Franklin Bibliography,” by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford, notice of, 489 

Franklin, Thomas, 115; Walter, 115 

Friends, extracts from the minutes of 
the Monthly Meeting of, 9 mo. 25, 1720, 
123; sent to Virginia, visited by their 
relatives, 304, 305 

Frohlich, Joseph, 380 

Fugitive slave, what right had a, of self- 
defence against his master? 106 

Futron, James, 47 


Gage, Gen. Thomas, 287, 288 
Gallatin, Albert, 44 





Galloway, Joseph, 298, 302, 483 

Gardiner, Rev. Theodore = 463 

Gates, Gen. Horatio and family arrive 
at Bethlehem, 79, 83; letter from, to 
Rev. Mr. Ettwein, regarding Madame 
Riedesel’s visit to Bethlehem, 85 

“ Genesis of the U. S.,” the, a review of, 
118 

GeoreE, Jesse, 178 

Gerard, Mons., French Minister, arrives 
at Bethlehem, 84, 88 

German emigrants, a list of, 113 

Germantown, battle of, 299; news of the 
battle of, 75 

Gibbons, James, 305 

Gress, Lydia, — 

GILKISON, Agnes, 

Gillespie, Robert, an of, 77 

Girard, Stephen, litigation with Far- 
mony Fire Co., 471, 472, 473, 475 

ag age A first erected in Western 
Penna. 

GLENN, kaward, 183 ; nag Washing- 
ton, 183; William Duer, 1 83 

Glenn, Thomas Allen, contribution by, 
168, 227 

Gédecke, Lieut. John H. von, 86 

Gordon, Col. Cosmo (British), 306 

Gosport, escape of American prisoners 
from the British prison near, in 1778, 
484 

Grayson, William, and the Ordinance of 
1787, 328;~extract from speeches of, 
330; services of, in connection with 
the Ordinance of 1787, 319, 321, 338 

Green, Thos. Marshall, “ Historic Fami- 
lies of Kentucky,” by, notice of, 123 

Greene, Gen., sent his two daughters to 
Bethlehem school, 78; wife of, 78; 
mentioned, 304 

Greenleaf, Isaac, 433 

Gregg, case in Pittsburg, trial of, men- 
tioned, 53 

Griffith, Thomas, 124 

Grisley, Samuel, 487 ® 

Guerin, Anthony, 115 

Guion, Isaac, letter from, 118 


Habert, Anna Maria, 114; Christian, 
114 


Haines, Reuben, 116 

Harns, Rebecca, 179 

Hale, Rev. Edward Everett, quoted, 312 

Hatt, 448; Hugh, 126 

Hall, Rev. Chas. H., record from, 126; 
David, teacher of Robert Proud, 431 ; 
James, —— of, 57; John, impris- 
oned, 2: 

muuhiteen, Col., 216 

Hamilton, ‘Alexander, 8 

Hampton, Moses, 38 

Hancock, John, arrives at Bethlehem in 
1777, 71-77; at Bethlehem, 83 ; owner 
of a portrait of Washington, 260 

Hand, Gen. Edward, 6, 11 
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Hardie, 117 

Hardwick, Rev. John Christian, 205 

Hark, J. Max, notice of “ Chronicon 
Ephratense,” 490 

Harmony Fire Company of Philadelphia, 
470, 472 

Harmony Society at Economy, 38 

Harrington Family Cemetery, 453 

Harrison, 128 

Harrison, Charles, 67; family and Har- 
riton Plantation, 447 

Harriton Plantation, 447 

Harry, Evan, 174 

Harvarp, 121 

Hasse, Brother, 80, 81 

Hausihl, Rev. Bernhard Michael, 189 

Hawker, Capt., 155 

Hayes, Benjamin, 177, 181 

Hazuenovrst, Isaac, 256 

Heats, Maria, 33 

Heathcot, Col., 218 

Hehl, Bishop Matthew, 80 

Hester, John §., 206 

Helm, of Phila., 379 

Henry, Dr., 68 

Henry, Patrick, letters of, relating to his 
appointment as delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787, 243 

Hess, Augustinus, 113; Maria, 113 

Herta, Henry, 30 

Heth, John, letter from, to Major Isaac 
Craig, relating to Fort Adams, 118 

Hissarp, Josiah, 179 

Hiesee, Theodosia, 12 

— removed from Bethlehem, 

4 

Hildeburn, Charles R., contribution by, 
90, 207, 237, 265 

Hilihouse, James, 23 

“Historic Families of Kentucky,” by 
Thomas Marshall Green, notice of, 123 

Historical Society of Penna., eer to 
funds of the, 124; finances of the, 496 ; 
= of the, 494; proceedings of the, 


* History of Greenland,” by David 
Crantz, mentioned, 75 

Hitchcock’s school, location of, 384 

Hoar, Hon. George F., quoted, 310 

Hopes, 50 

Hoes, Rev. Roswell Randall, contribution 
by, 116 

Holden, F. A., “ History of the Lockwood 
Family,” compiled by E. Dunbar Lock- 
wood and, notice of, 490 

Holstein, George Wolf, 384 

Hooper, Quartermaster, 86, 88 

Hopkins, Rt. Rev. John Henry, sketch 
of, 54 

Hopman, Andrew, 480 

Hosxkrxs, ng 175; Mary, 174, 176; 
Dr. Richard, 1 

Hosmer, Titus, at Dethichem, 83 

— to be established at Lititz, 80, 
8 
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Howe, Sir William, 163; in Philada., 302 

Howe 1, Joseph, 178 

Huddo, Audries, 272 

Hopson, Susanna, 174, 179 ; William, 152 

Hughe, Ellis, 488 

Humphrey, Owen, 171 

Humphreys, John, 172 

Hunter, Alexander, letter from, to Owen 
Biddle, 486 

Huntington Collection, portrait of Wash- 
ington in, 262 

Huntineton, Samuel, 41 

Huntsman, Mrs, Edward H., 247 

Hussey, Anna, 82 

Huygen, Hendrick, captain of the vessel 
“ Mercurius,” 273 

Hyde, Sarah and Elizabeth, 433 

“ Hymn of the Moravian Nuns,” letter 
regarding, 82 


Indenture of apprentice, 1745, form of, 
122 


Irvine, Gen. Wm., 11 

Irwin, John H., 206 

Israel, Capt., 250 

“Tssues of the Press in N. York, 1693- 
1752,” by C. R. Hildeburn, 90, 207 


James II., 217, 218 

James, Gen., 76; Chalkley, 299 

J uet, Jean Paul, an account of, by 

win Jaquett Sellers, 271 

Jaquett, Rev. Joseph, obituary of, 279, 
280; Maj. Peter, funeral of, 279 

Jay, John, 259 

Jay’s treaty, debate on, 203 

Jefferson, Thos., plan of, for government 
of Western Territory in 1784, 313, 327, 


336 
“John,” the wreck of the ship, in Dela- 
aware Bay, 1732, 99 
John, Griffith, 168 
Jounes, Priscilla, 175 
Johnson, David, 29; Sir John, 156; Wil- 
liam Samuel, plan of, for government 
of Western Territory, 31 
Johnstone, Gov. George, letter from G. 
Washington to, 483; bearer of letters 
of introduction to R. Morris and others, 
483 
Jones, Catharine, 175; Jonathan, 174, 
177; Lewis, 181; Mary, 180; Sarah, 
177, 181 
7 Edward, 170; Dr. Edward, 229; 
uery regarding the full name 
a 254; Griffith, 217; Horatio Gates, 
contribution from, 247; Rev. Horatio 
Gates, 459; Hugh, 227; Jonathan, 
181; Nathan, 489; Owen, 172, 304; 
Rebecca, 181; Robert, 452; 8., 303 
Jordan, a _— contribution of, 71; 
uery 
July 4 4th, trr8, celebration of, 308 


Kean, John, 316, 321 
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Keen, May, 4 

Kegs, Battle of a 302 

Keith, George, followers of, 219 

KELLY, Elizabeth, 121 

Keppel, Captain, 260 

Keym, Andreas, 113 

Kimber, Emmor, 475 

King, Rufus, and the Ordinance of 1787, 
314, 315; letter of Dane to, 321 

Kinnersley, Ebenezer, letter from Benj. 
Franklin to, 247 

Kinsey, John W., account of the acci- 
dental death of, 381 

Kirch, Andreas, 114; Anna Maria, 114; 
Maria Elizabeth, 114 

Krrxpatrick, 50; Maj. Abraham, 46 

Knorr, Jacob, 116 

Knowles, Dr., 306 

Knox, Major-General, 242 

Kobatsch, Col., arrives at Bethlehem, 79, 
82; passes through Bethlehem, 84 

Koehler, Bishop J. D., 89 

Kunkell, Catherina, 113; John George, 
and wife, 113 

Kunse, Rev. John Christian, 186 


La Fayette, Marquis de, mentioned, 75, 
76; portrait of, engraved by Peale, 264 ; 
mentioned, 284 

Langly, Erdmuth, 82; Rebecca, 82 

Laurence, Mary, 177 

Laurens, Henry, letter to, from John Con- 
nolly and others, regarding the York- 
town gaol, 66, 67; mentioned 71, 77; 
letter from, to Rev. Ettwein, 85; resig- 
nation of, as President of Congress, 
1778, 232; mentioned, 259 

Lawersweiler, Jacob L., 198 

Lee, Gen. Charles, 304; Richard Henry, 
71; and the Ordinance of 1787, 319, 
321, 335, 338; Thomas, 4 

Leech, Tom, imprisoned, 299 

Leeser, Isaac, editor of Hebrew Bible, 280 

Lepus, Robert, 77 

Levick, James J., M.D., contribution 
from, 245 

Lewis, Evan Robert, 168 

Lewis, William, 33, 469 

Lidenius, Rev., 278 

Light, John, query regarding the parents 
of, 128 

Lincoln, Gen. Benjamin, 284 

Lititz, oe hospital to be established 
at, 80, 8 

Llewellyn, hin, 489 

Lloyd, Edward, 242; Thomas, 227, 450 

Lioyrp, Thomas, 448, ‘450 

Llwyd, widow of Thomas, 230 

Lockwood, E. Dunbar, “ History of the 
Lockwood Family,” compiled by F. A. 
Holden, notice of, 490 

Lockwood Family, History of the, com- 
— by F. A. Holden and E. Dunbar 

ockwood, notice of, 490 

Logan, Charles, 304; David, 42 
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Longfellow, Henry W., letter from, re- 
garding the “Hymn of the Moravian 
Nuns,” 83; letter from, regarding Pu- 
laski’s banner, 82 

Long Hook, 278 

Lord, Ca) tain, 62 

Loring, Joshua, 159, 162 

Lower Merion Baptist Church, 459 

Lowrey, Col. Stephen, 15, 16 

Lyon, Matthew, 126, 255 


McCatmont, 17 

McCanpxgss, Wilson, 18 

McCienacuan, 457, 458 

McClenachan, Charles, 458, 459 

McCuiorz, Wm. B., 17, 18 

McDonald, John, 46 

McIntosh, Col. John, 242; Gen. at Beth- 
lehem, 81 

McKean, H. ye owner of a portrait of 
Washington, 2 

MacLean, Captain, 62 

MeMillan, Rev. Dr., 4 

Madison, James, on the Mississippi ques- 
tion, 332 

Maibom, bey passes through Beth- 
lehem, 86, 89 

Man, Daniel, 124; William, bequest of, 
to the Historical Society of Penna., 
124 

Marailles, Don Juan, 259 

Marbury, Capt. Joseph, 11 

Maris, George, 179; Hannah, 174, 179; 
Jesse, 179 

Market and Race Streets, names of, 487 

Markham, Madam, wife of Gov., and 
daughter, 220; Gov. William, 218 

Markog, 256 

Markoe, Abram, query regarding an- 
cestry of, 128 

Marks, 40 

Marriage Certificate of John Roades and 
Hannah Willcox, 112 

Marriott, Joseph, 434 

Martin, Alexander, Gov. of North Caro- 
lina, 89; Jacob, 465; John Hill, query 
by, 127 

Martz, Simon, and wife, 113 

MAvVIniIERE, 255 

Maxwell, Gen. Wm., 87 

Meeting-house in Fourth Street, Phila., 
used by British soldiers, 302 

Meginnes’s. History of the West Branch 
Valley, notice of, 382 

Mellors, Randall, 305 

Melzheimer, Chaplain, 86, 87 

Menon, Count de, 260 

“ Mercurius,” arrival at Fort Casimir of 
the Swedish ship, 273 

Merion, Owen of, by Thomas Allen Glenn, 
168; early settlers in, 292; settlers in, 
447 


Merriam, John M., author of “ The Legis- 
lative History of the Ordinance of 
1787,” 309 
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Mirruin, Jonathan i21, 457; Miles, 
Samuel, 200 

Milius, John August, a chaplain, arrives 
at Bethlehem, 86 

Minvielle Family, their origin and arms, 
125 


“ees Don Juan de, arrives in Beth- 

lehem 

stiedaecen the, 306 

Mississippi question, its influence in the 

e of the Ordinance of 1787, 

argued, 330-333 

Monmouth, news of the battle of, reaches 
Bethlehem, 83 

Monroe, James, plan of, for government 
of Western Territory, 316 

Moore, 118; George H., contribution by, 
265; Rebecca, 305; James, 305; Wil- 
liam (President of Penna.), 285 

Moravian Church in New York during the 
occupation of the city by the British, 
376 


Morgan, A.S. M., 32; B., 434; Benjamin, 
434; George, 31, 45, 307; Jane B., 31, 
32; John, 31; Thos., 31 

Morean, James B., 31, 32 

Morganza, country-seat of James B. 
Morgan, 31 

Morris, Daniel, 178 

Morris, Governor of New York, at Beth- 
lehem, 83; Israel, 304, 434; Lewis 
age through Bethlehem, 78; Robert, 

7; ability of, 389, 406 

Morrison, Edward, commander of the 
“ Minerva,” 109 

Moulder, William, imprisoned, 299 

Mountain, James, sketch of, 29 

Mud Island Battery taken, 301 

Muhlenberg, Frederick Augustus Conrad, 
sketch of, by Oswald Seidensticker, 
184; letter of, to his brother Henry, 
193; children of, 206; Rev. Henry 
Ernst, 185, 204; Rev. Henry Melchior, 
184; Peter Gabriel, 185; becomes a 
soldier, 190; mentioned, 202, 204, 205 

MU.uter, 55 

Mullott, Pierie, 115 

Musser Family, information wanted con- 
cerning the ancestry of, 128 

Myer, Lieut. Andreas, 86 

Myers, Col. Bailey, quoted, 344 


Nain, 74 

Napper, G., 298 

Naval engagement between an American 
privateer and a British man-of-war, 
1778, account of, 109 

Naval medal, presented to relative of 
Lieut. William 8. Bush, information 
wanted regarding the, 127 

Neave, Samuel, notice of, 100; mentioned, 
105 

Negley, Jacob, 30 

Nell, Christian, 114 
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Neuville, Gen., arrives at Bethlehem, 84 

NEVILLE, 41-44 

Neville, Colonel, 118; Gen. John, 45 

New Hampshire Convention, history of 
the, by Joseph B. Walker, a review of, 
119 


Newmarke, Bernard, 292 

New — a visit to the battle-field 
of, 1 

ples Mary, 433 

New York, Issues of the Press in, 1693- 
1752, by C. R. Hildeburn, 207; in the 
autumn of 1776, 376; fire in 1776, 377 

Nicholas, George, on the Mississippi 
question, 332 

Nicholson, Col. 
from, 242 

Niemeyer, L. H., 185 

Nixes, Hezekiah, 183 

Noble, Able, 462; Job, 464 

Norris, 448 

North, A. W., 183 

Noyes, J. Atkins, query by, 254; Moses, 
information wanted concerning, 253 


John P., contribution 


Oepen, Hannah, 183; John, 180-182; 
William, 182 

O’Hara, Gen. James, 43, 44 

Ohio Com ~~, 317, 322, 324, 325, 334 

Okely, John, 8 

Oldenheimer, John, 463, 464 

O_pHaw, 46 

Ordinance, the, of 1787, by Fredk. D. 
Stone, 309; why the Southern States 


accepted it, 328-333 
cael, 116 : 


Otto, 114; Louis William, French chargé 
at New York in 1787, 329; Sophia, 
114 

Owen of Merion, by Thomas Allen Glenn, 
168; Edward, 169; Elizabeth, 178; 
Ellin, 175; Evan, 176; Gainor, 177; 
Dr. Griffith, 169; Hannah, 181; Jane, 
171; John, 178; Joseph, 227; Lewis, 
169; Owen, 178; Robert, 179, 227 

Owen, Robert, of Fron Géch, 168, 169; 
Robert of Dolsereu, 169 


Parnter, Susannah, 175 

Palmer, Nath’l, 105 

Parke, Dr. Thomas, letter to, from Z. 
Poulson, Jr., 1 

Parminter, Samuel, translator of “ The 
History of Greenland,” 75 

Parsons, Samuel Holden, and the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, 318, 323 

Passenger list of the “ Pennsylvania 
Packet,” 1773, 485 

Patterson, James, 52, 53 

Peale, Charles Willson, 259, 262 

Pemberton, Hannah, 304; Israel, speech 


of, in C nters’ Hall, quoted, 418, 
419, 433; James, 433, 434; Mary, 304; 
Pheebe, 304 


Penn, Gulielma, 296; Letitia, 294 


na oe 
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Penn, Wm., 218, 229, 230; tankard be- 
longing to, a gift from James Clay- 
poole’s family, 250, 277 ; Indian policy 
of, 337; portrait of, by Du Simitiére, 
354; letter of, to John Aubrey, 460 

Pennington, Isaac, 304 

Pennsylvania, civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs in, in 1698, 216; and the Decla- 
ration of Independence, by Charles J. 
Stillé, 385 ; Governor Pownall’s reasons 
for declining the government of Penna., 
441; “ Packet,” 1773, passenger list of 
the, 485 

Pennypacker, Hon. Samuel W., contri- 
bution of, 460 

Pentland, Ephraim, cowhiding of, 13, 19, 
25 


Pepper Family, information wanted con- 
cerning the ancestry of, 128 

Perkins, Thomas, 39 

Peter, James, 113 

Peters, Richard, 70; Thomas, commis- 

of prisoners, 68 

Preirrer, Dr. Joseph, 280 

Philadelphia, events in, while occupied 
by the British, 298-308 ; in 1682, 227; 
rates of boarding in, 1779-1780, 251; 
evacuated by the British, 307 

Philadelphia Hose Company, committee 
of, 470 

Philadelphia Township, Nova Scotia, 
information wanted regarding the 
origin of the name of, 254 

Phillips, Gen. William, arrives at Beth- 
lehem, 86, 88 

Phipps, Joseph, 433 

Pickering, Timothy, 68, 161; protest of, 
against the admission of slavery into 


the Western Territory, quoted, 314, 336 | 


Pierce, Capt., visits Bethlehem, 87 

Pilmore, Rev. Joseph, portrait of, en- 
graved by Peale, 264 

Pinckney, Charles, 316 

PrinntarD, Marie, 182; William, 182 

Piscataway Church, letter of agency sent 
by the, to church at Cohansey, quoted, 
465; letter from, 467 

Pittsburgh, plan of, 11; names of streets 
in, 11 

Pius, Henry G., sketch of, 59 

Plater, George, 83 

Pleasants, Mary, 303, 304 

Poems to memory of Martha Thomas, 
296; by R. Proud, 435, 436, 439 

Polk, Col. William, 73, 74 

Poole, Wm. F., review of the history of 
the Ordinance of 1787, quoted, 310, 
311 

Poor, Gen. Enoch, death of, 87 

Porter, Capt. Andrew, 44 

Potts, William John, sketch of Da Simi- 
tigre by, 341; Wm. John, contribution 
by, 251, 483 

Poulson, Jr., Zachariah, letter of, to Dr. 
Thomas Parke in 1793, 116 
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Poultney, Benjamin, 116, 117 

PowEtt, 121 

Powell, Gregory, 121; Samuel, not the 
son of William, 120; and Abigail Wil- 
cox, marriage certificate of, 248 

Pownall’s, Governor, reasons for declining 
the government of Penna., 1758, 441 

Pragers, Mr., 117 

Presie, Commodore, 23 

Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia 
used as hospitals by the British, 299 

Press in N. York, issues of, 1693-1752, 90 

Price, Isaac, 128 

Prichard, Edward, 488 

Protection in England, 487 

Provup, Ann, 431; William, 431 

Proud, John, 434; Robert, autobiography 
of, 430 

Province Island, battery on, taken from 
the English and retaken, 300 

Pulaski, Gen., at Bethlehem, 82, 83 

Putnam, Rufus, and the Ordinance of 
1787, 317, 323 


Quakers sent to Virginia visited by their 
relatives, 304, 305; the, of Penna., 
400, 401, 402 


Rabenhorst, Rev. Christian, 201 

Ralston, Robert, 183 

Ramsay, Lieut.-Col., exchanged for John 
Connolly, 166 

Ramsey, Capt. Thomas, 99, 100 

Randolph, Edmund, 218; Enos F., 475 


| Rantzau, Count E. A. von, 86 


Raper, 121 

Rapp, George, 38 

Rawle, William, 116, 117 ; William, letter 
from Benj. West to, 481 

Reap, 16 

Read, Collinson, abridgment of the laws 
of Penna. by, 383 ; Joseph, letter from, 
to G. Washington, 483 

Reading, B, engraved, a series of por- 
traits by Du Simitiére, 343 

Records of Christ Church, Phila., bap- 
tisms, 1709-1760, by C. R. Hildeburn, 
237 


Reed, Joseph, visits Bethlehem, 88 

Rees, Edward, 229; Risiart, 231 

Reid, Caspar, 188 

Relief Alley, query regarding the origin 
of the name of, 254 

Religious clause in the Ordinance of 
1787, 333 

Resolution Fire Company of Phila., 
committee of members of, 470 

Ruoaps, James, 115, 179 

Richards, Capt., 190 

Ricnarpsox, Mary, 179; Samuel, 179 

Rippie, 50 

Riddle, James, 33 

Ried, Hermann, 198 

Riedesel, Maj.-Gen., arrives at Bethle- 
hem with his family, 85, 88 
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Rittenhouse, David, visits Bethlehem, 88 ; 
mentioned, 417 

Roades, John and Hannah Willcox, mar- 
riage certificate of, 112 

Rozerts, 121; Hugh, 169, 175; John, 
177, 181 

Roberts, information wanted concerning 
ancestry of, 128; Charles, contribu- 
tion of, 116, 243; Edward J., 33; 
Elizabeth, 434; Horatio N., 34; Hugh, 
169, 170; R., 434; Richard Biddle, 
34; Ruth, 434; Judge Samuel, 20; 
Samuel, sketch of, 32; Samuel A., 
34; William, incident related by, 
477 

Roxsrnson, Mrs. William, 17; Richard, 
123; Gen. William, 39 

Rogers, Mrs. Theodore, 278 

Ross, James, sketch of, 4; mentioned, 8 ; 
John, letter of, to Dr. Cadwalader 
Evans, 1748, 381 

Ross, Hon. Thomas, 4 

Roth, Anna, 114; John Dan’l, 114 

Rowland, Samuel, 433 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, 76 

Rutter, Thomas, 462 


“Sabbath-Keepers,” 462, 464, 466 

Sachse, Julius F., contribution by, 462 

Sample or Semple, query regarding the 
name, 127 

Sandel, Mr., 481 

Sargent, Col. Winthrop, 325 

Saur, Jr., Christopher, loyalist, 125 

Scudrer, Catharine, 189; David, 189, 
190 

Schmit, Bernard, 114; Catharina, 114; 
Margaretta, 114; Turgen, 114 

Schoete, Swen, 273, 274 

School, free, in Phila. in 1697, 219 

Schott, Jacob, and wife, 113 

Schulze, Rev. Christian Emanuel, 186 

Scuuy er, 384 

Schwatz, Anna Maria, 114; William, 
114 


Schwer, Anna, 113; Christophel, 113 

Scuuu, 457 

Sedgwick, 203 

Seidel, Bishop Nathaniel, of Bethlehem, 
letter to, from Rev. E. G. Shewkirk, 
376 


Seidensticker, Oswald, contribution by, 
184 

Sellers, Edwin Jaquett, an account of 
Jean Paul Jaquet, 271 

Semple, Steele, sketch of, 13; mentioned, 
19 


Seventh-day Baptist Cemetery, Phila., 
an historical sketch of, by Julius F. 
Sachse, 462 

Shaler, Charles, sketch of, 48 

Sharpe, Dr., 242 

Suearr, George, 206; Mary, 206 

Sheaff, William, 464, 466 

Sherman, Lucas, death of, 78 
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Shewkirk, Rev. E. G., letter to Bishop 
Nathaniel Seidel from, 376 

Su1exips, Thomas L., 42 

Shippen, Edward (lst), 217; William, 
letter from, regarding the establish- 
ment of a hospital for the soldiers at 
Lititz, 80,81; mentioned, 70, 76, 122, 
154 


Shoemaker, Mr., 465; Samuel, death of, 
mentioned, 481 

Shunk, F. R., monument to, 185 

Sille, Nicasius de, 273 

Silver, Jane, marriage certificate of Jo- 
seph Burger and, 124 

Simitiére, Pierre Eugéne du, 259 ; sketch 
of, by Wm. John Potts, 341; extracts 
from his note-book, 356; designing the 
Washington-before-Boston Medal, 482 

Simmonds, James, 466, 467, 468, 469, 
470 


SirgReaves, family record of the, 254, 
255 

Sitgreaves, William, information wanted 
concerning the parentage of, 128 

Slave, see Fugitive Slave 

Slavery in America, the first printed 
protest against, 265 

Smith, Col., 304; Isaac, honorary gradu- 
ate of University of Penna., 1762, 384; 
Melancthon, 316, 319, 321; William, 
D.D., 41 

Smyth, 61, 62; John, 159, 160 

Snell, Johann Jeremiah, 115 

Society for the Relief and Employment 
of the Poor of Phila., certificate of, 
126 


Soneau, Hendrick, 113; Dorothea, 113 

Sparks, Richard, 462; Joan, 463; Rich- 
ard, 472; inscription on monument 
erected to, 474 

Spees, Anna, 114; Daniel, 114; Daniel, 
Jr., 114 

Spencer, Rev. Elihu, 16 

Sperry, Jacob, 206 

Stalcop, John, 277 

Stanley, Thomas, 488 

Steen Hooke, 277 

Steuben, Baron von, passed through Beth- 
lehem, 80 

Stevens, 255 

Stevenson, James S., 12 

Stewart, Andrew, 12; Thos., duel of, men- 
tioned, 13, 19, 25 

Steyheler, Catharina, 114; Jacob, 114 

Stidham, Dr. Tymen, 277 

Stillé, Charles J., contribution by, 385 

Stone, F. D., the Ordinance of 1787, by, 


30 
Story, Enoch, 298, 307 
Strahan-Hall correspondence, 484 
Stutzer, Johann B., Judge-Advocate, 86 
Stuyvesant, Peter, 271, 272 
Sullivan, Gen., has his headquarters at 
Easton, 87; visits Bethlehem, 87; men- 
tioned, 165 
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Sully, Thomas, the artist, 474 
Sykes, Philip, 379 


Talbot, Roger, 431 

TANNEHILL, 30 

Taylor, Joseph, 431 

Telner, Jacob, 250 

Temperance act of April 14, 1855, in 
Penna., 21 

Tennant, Rev. Gilbert, notice of the 
funeral of, 480 

Text-book used by the Moravians, 72 

Taaw, John, 31 

Theatre in Philadelphia used as a hos- 
a 300; opened by the British, 

02 


Tuomas, Cadwalader, 175; John, 181 

Thomas, Cadwallader, 169, 170; David, 
469, 488; Hazeal, 466, 467, 468, 470; 
John, will of, 170; Naomi, 488; Rees, 
450; and Martha Aubrey, early settlers 
in Merion, by George Vaux, 292; and 
Martha Aubrey, children of, 488; 
Uriah, 469; William, 488; Zaddock, 

469 


nee Charles, 70, 162, 166; on the 
Ordinance of 1787, quoted, 328, "335; on 
the charter of Penna., 423; residence 
of, 449 ; proposal to remove the remains 
of, to Laurel Hill Cemetery, Phila., 
454, 455, 456; memorial window to, 
459; Charles West, 430; John, 455 

Tienhoven, Cornelis van, 273 

Tiernan, John, murder of, mentioned, 51 

Tilghman, Col. Tench, 304 

Toler, Mr., 117 

Tomlinson, Benjamin, 464; Jane Eliza- 
beth, record of burial of, 464, men- 
tioned, 474; Richard, 464 

Townshend, J., 286 

Tranberg, Rev. Peter, pastoral letter of, 
430 


Trappe, the, 185 
Truman, Thomas, 305 
Tunis, Anthony, 488 ; 
Tupper, Benjamin, 317 


Mary, 488 


University of Pennsylvania, graduates 
and matriculates, information wanted 
concerning, 252; honorary graduates, 
384 


Valentine, Robert, 305 
Valley Forge, 304 
be Vieck, Jacob, organist at Bethlehem, 


Varick, Rudolphus, in Phila., 1690, 249 

Vavenan, 293 

Vaux, George, contribution of, 99; con- 
tribution by, 292; contribution by, 
447; James, 304, 305 

Vickroy, Thomas, 11 

Virginia, Quakers sent to, visited by 
their relatives, 304, 305 

Vogelesang, Gerturia, 115 
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Walker, Judge Jonathan, 20; Joseph B., 
“ History of the N. H. Convention,” re- 
view of, 119 

Wain, Richard, arrested and sent to New 
York, 300; mentioned, 307 

Wanner, Jacob, 114; Maria, 114 

Warder, Jeremiah, 126; John, 123 

Warner, Dr., 117 

Washington, General George, order of, 
for collection of clothing, 75; baggage 
of, 78; to Bishop Ettwein, 81; arrives 
at Bethlehem, 89; his answer to the 
address of welcome given him when he 
visited Salem, 89 ; account of, reception 
in N. Y., 115; in 1789, letters of, re- 
lating to his appointment as delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, 243 ; inauguration of, as President 
in 1789, 245; address of yearly meet- 
ing of Friends of Penna. to, as Presi- 
dent, 1789, 245; answer to same, 246; 
portrait of, defaced, 261, 284, 285; 
meets the wives of Quaker exiles at 
Valley Forge, 304; portrait of, by Du 
Simitiére, 354, 355; before-Boston 
medal, 482; letter of, to Gov. George 
Johnstone, 483; letter to, from Joseph 
Read, 483; Lady, arrives at Bethle- 
hem, 87; at Valley Forge, 304 

Washington print, the history of a rare, 
by Wm. S. Baker, 257 

Washingtoniana, letters of Washing- 
ton in the possession of Isaac Craig, 


Wayne, 256 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony, 11; 
Anthony, 242 

Webb, of Lancaster, 305; Capt. Thomas 
goes to Phila. from Bethlehem, 80; 
family of, leave Bethlehem, 84 

Webster, Pelatiah, 337 

Weer, Jacob Van der, 277 

Wertser, Anna Maria, daughter of Con- 


Maj.-Gen. 


, 

Weiser, Benjamin, 188; Conrad, 187 

We tts, Re’ 128 

Wells, Richard, 116, 117; Samuel, 464 

West, Joseph, ‘179 

West, Benjamin, 464; John, 464; Sarah, 
464; Benjamin, letter from, ‘to Wm. 
Rawle, 481; Elizabeth, record of 
burial of, 464; mentioned, 474; Wil- 
liam “ Innholder,”’ 464 

Waarron, Joseph, iso, — Robert, 183 ; 
Thomas, Jr., 304, 3 

Whiskey Tanarreaton, H. H. Bracken- 
ridge’s —_ in the, 8 

be 4 -§ ouse at Bethlehem, description 


of, 7 
Wilcox, Abigail, and Samuel Powell, 
marriage certificate of, 248 
Wiens, 18 
Wilkins, William, 12; sketch of, 18; men- 
tioned, 27 
Wi.0ox, Abigail, 121; Sarah, 112; Han- 
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nah, marriage certificate of, John 
Roades and, 112 

William Penn in America, by Wm. J. 
Buck, notice of, 119 

“ William Penn,” the, 228 

Wituiams, 168 

Willing, Thomas, 406 

Wilmot, Aquila, death of, 77 

Wilson, James, recognized as the pro- 
foundest lawyer in Congress, 389; Jas., 
character of, 406 ; Major, 68 

Wind-mill on island in the Delaware 
destroyed, 302 

Wistar, 115 

Wistar, Dr., 117 

Woelpper, John D., 479 

Wotr, Sabina, 10 

Woop, Anne, 174, 178 

Wood, Col. —> 79 

Woodford, Gen. Wm., 75; passes through 
Bethlehem, 84 

Woops, Col. George, 7,11; John, 7, 11,12 

Woods, John, sketch of, 10 
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Woolley, Major A. R., 57, 58 
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